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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 

The year ending June 30, 1933, was one of the most 
successful from the point of view of achievement. Instead 
of doing less, as the present crisis might have suggested, 
the executive and his coworkers have undertaken more 
and have actually carried out their well-conceived plans 
with a large measure of success. The program of re- 
search went steadily forward, additional reports and mon- 
ographs appeared under the imprint of the organization, 
the educational work advanced with renewed vigor, most 
of the readers of the JournaL or Necro History renewed 
their subscriptions, the influence of the undertaking 
reached distant parts, and recently discovered documents 
enhance the value of the ever increasing collection of man- 
uscripts bearing on the Negro now preserved under fire- 
proof protection in the Library of Congress. 

These things have been accomplished as a result of an 
idealism which characterizes the staff of the Association. 
No one merely seeking employment for material compen- 
sation has been retained very long in the service of the 
organization. The Director himself sets the example by 
serving the Association for a pittance, and when that can- 
not be paid without retrenchment in other lines he writes 
this obligation off the books as a donation to the cause. 
At times he has paid members of the staff twice as much 
as he has received. What few positions the Association 
offers have been filled by persons who have appreciated 
the objectives of this effort and have served mainly to 
discover the unknown and promote the truth. 
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COMPLETE FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1932 TO JUNE 30, 1933 


RESEARCH 

Receipts 
Contributions .......... $15,684.34 
IIS. dinciadiesinnioncte .85 


$15,685.19 
Balance on hand 
July 1, 1982 ....... 4,630.21 


PUBLICATIONS 

Receipts 
Contributions .......... $ 400.00 
Receipts from publi- 


TEED: < isitsbasennstons 496.62 


$ 896.62 
Balance on hand 

July 1, 1932...... 957.87 

GENERAL EXPENSES 

Receipts 
Subscriptions .......... $ 1,513.14 
Membership fees...... 515.23 
Refund for proof- 

reading, copying, 

i. Adseehietiseeneicnnss 1,600.00 
Refund for research 3,900.00 
Advertisements _...... 123.50 
Sundry income........ 


$ 7,753.45 
Balance on hand 
July 1, 1932 ...... 21.54 


$20,315.40 


$ 1,854.49 


$ 7,774.99 





$29,944.88 


Disbursements 

Directing research..$ 1,200.00 
DIPTED... tarciawsesomane 4,751.50 
Stenographic service 720.00 
Traveling expenses.. 1,950.22 
Postage, printing & 

supplies for drive 949.68 
Refunds to General 

Expense Account.. 3,900.00 
Refund for proof- 

reading, copying, 

Ge cecssescesnnaiesesseens 1,600.00 


Sundry expenditures 59.84 








$15,131.24 
Balance on hand 
June 30, 1933...... 5,184.16 $20,315.40 
Disbursements 
Printing the Rela- 
tions of Negroes 
and Indians ........ $ 450.00 
Society for the 
Propagation o f 
the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, etc. 502.66 
Accounting, adver- 
tising, circulariz- 
FRB icicrevurecessie 860.64 
$ 1,813.30 
Balance on hand 
June 30, 1933.... 41.19 $ 1,854.49 
Disbursements 
Printing and adver- 
REE cintatacwasenecnasen 591.47 
MOUND « sixcssenessocensss 750.00 
Salaries _........ a 4,150.00 
Proofreading, copy- 
Bc ccicoticsssee 1,600.00 
Sundry expenditures 623.23 
$ 7,714.70 
Balance on hand 
June 30, 1933.... 60.29 $ 7,774.99 
$29,944.88 


When economy became necessary as a result of the de- 
pression, then it was not difficult to readjust matters on a 
lower level of expenditures and carry forward the work 
as heretofore. At the close of this period the Association 
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has no debts and reports a small balance with which to 
prosecute further its unfinished tasks. 

The details of such expenditures may be reviewed in 
the complete financial statement of the Secretary-Trea- 
surer herein incorporated. It will be observed that the 
work still has supporters who appreciate the value of 
scientific efforts in the study of the social order that the 
light of experience may be the guide for the future. Some 
friends who formerly contributed during more prosperous 
days could not thus aid the enterprise during the past 
fiscal year, but the support of a few others who redoubled 
their efforts and increased their contributions made up 
for the losses thus sustained. 

It may be interesting to note also that most of the 
friends making such sacrifices for the cause were Negroes 
of limited means, of incomes less than those of the aver- 
age who succeed in the business sphere. Fortunately, 
then, the Association is in the preferred position of being 
as well off as it was before the depression. 


RESEARCH 


Realizing that the chief reason for our not knowing 
much about the Negro is not wilful neglect to hear the 
truth but ignorance of the past, the Association has al- 
ways devoted much of its time and means to research. 
This aspect of the work, however, is very difficult and ex- 
pensive. Because of the lapse of so many years in the 
study of the Negro there is little to guide the investiga- 
tor, and facts bearing upon the race are hidden in the 
archives of the world which offer few clues to their dis- 
covery. What the Association has accomplished in bring- 
ing such truths to light has been highly commended by 
authorities on both sides of the Atlantic, but these efforts 
can never be thoroughly appreciated without taking these 
tremendous difficulties into consideration. 
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Regardless of the arduousness of the task, however, the 
research outlined by the staff years ago has been brought 
nearer and nearer to completion. The survey of Negro 
fraternal organizations has been promoted with consider- 
able success. The documentary study of the Negro in Vir- 
ginia has been completed although not yet published, the 
data on the relations of Negroes and Indians have been 
brought out in printed form. Some information as to the 
Negro church has been published in the book, The Mis- 
Education of the Negro, and additional facts of the sort 
have been presented in a more recent work resulting from 
the study of the Negro in professional fields mainly since 
the Civil War. 

This last mentioned production has been the task of 
major interest to the staff during the past year. For five 
years data on the Negro in professional spheres have 
been collected. With most of the statistics of the United 
States Bureau of the Census available the staff decided to 
bring this study to a close in 1933. Most of the tabula- 
tion was done by Mrs. Myra Colson Callis, some of it by 
Rayford W. Logan, who also read the proof, and the re- 
mainder by the author. The treatment is restricted main- 
ly to Negroes in the medical and legal professions. Those 
in other spheres were treated only to the extent that their 
work has some important bearing on that of the others. 
The study, however, is not that of observing these classes 
from a professional point of view, but a study of them as 
they relate to the whole social order as is explained by 
its title, The Negro Professional Man and the Community. 

Regarding the Negro race as a factor in world culture 
rather than as an element achieving in a sequestered 
sphere, the Director has recently made two trips to 
Europe to extend the study of the notice taken of Negroes 
by European authors and artists and to engage a larger 
number of Europeans and Africans in the study of the 
past of the Negro. The first important result of these 
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efforts have appeared in the productions of investigators 
whom the Director has thus interested. These have been 
published in the Journau or Necro History as ‘‘The So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts: 
Its work among the Negroes of North America to 1783,”’ 
by Faith Vibert; ‘‘The Negro Race in French Litera- 
ture,’’ by Fernand Masse; ‘‘Montesquieu’s Influence on 
Anti-Slavery Opinion in England,’”’ by F. T. H. Fletcher; 
‘‘Manners, Customs, and Legends of Negro Populations 
of Ubangu-Shari,’’ by René Maran, which has not yet 
been published. These studies, especially those bearing 
upon the Negro in European literature, will be expanded 
to include the English, the Spanish, the Italian, the Ger- 
man, and the Russian. The Director found it convenient 
to continue his own study of the Negro in the mind of 
European artists as the thought is expressed in their 
paintings and sculpture. 


Another objective of the Department of Research is to 
prosecute further the study of the Negro in the early 
Mediterranean, to make use of such data already collected 
and published, and to find out the extent to which the Ne- 
gro first brought to Europe by the early traders in Africa 
influenced Europe. Since what has hitherto appeared has 
been more archaeological and anthropological than his- 
torical, it is believed that the study of documents in Euro- 
pean archives will yield valuable facts to enable the stu- 
dent of the social order to understand better what he ob- 
serves today. It is not expected that a large expenditure 
in this field will be necessary. It is hoped that such will 
be accomplished by directing to this neglected task the 
attention of Europeans themselves. 

At the same time the Association is encouraging Afri- 
cans to write more about themselves in order to present 
to the world the Negro as seen from the inside or the 
world as the Negro sees it and functions in it. Not much 
progress has been made in this direction since last year 
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except to obtain from several educated Africans the prom- 
ise to cooperate. The difficulties in securing results in 
this case are more than one would ordinarily expect, for 
the educated African, like the educated Negro in the 
United States, does not always find his primitive life in- 
teresting enough for investigation and exposition. After 
being Europeanized, he directs his attention to things 
which he considers more important. He tends quickly to 
become a ‘‘Kuropean gentleman’’ or an exploiter of the 
helpless natives used as a tool in the hands of others for 
religious or commercial purposes. From various sources, 
however, we are learning more and more about Africans 
and, therefore, can understand better the Negro in the 
United States. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


From the very beginning of this effort, moreover, the 
Association has taken the position that the mere finding 
of facts was not sufficient to attain its objectives. Buried 
in reports and monographs valuable data would do neither 
the average man nor others better educated very much 
good as an influence on the program of social uplift. 
While the best informed editors, teachers and ministers 
might be thereby stimulated, a larger number of intelli- 
gent people should have these facts interpreted to them in 
popular language. This attitude, then, made the educa- 
tional program second to no other effort in promoting the 
work of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. 

The first endeavor thus to enlighten the public was re- 
stricted largely to occasional lectures given upon invita- 
tion at centers thus interested. Difficult at first because of 
sporadic appeals, this effort has been facilitated in recent 
years by more frequent appeals which have made itiner- 
aries for lectures more profitable. The increase in the 
number of faithful friends here and there in the country 
and the organization of branches of the Association at 
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strategic points have recently made possible a greater 
systematization of the work. Equally helpful, too, and 
sometimes coming as a result of these efforts to dissemi- 
nate such information, have been clubs or organizations 
both with and without official connection with the Associa- 
tion. These have closely cooperated in carrying out this 
educational work. Such clubs have continued to increase 
among both races and during this past year the Associa- 
tion has given these voluntary efforts much more atten- 
tion than heretofore. 


These clubs have increased as reported heretofore more 
in the North than in the South; but it must be explained 
again that the schools in control of Negroes in the South 
and also many white institutions in that section obviate 
the necessity for such voluntary organizations by pro- 
viding in their courses actual instruction in Negro life 
and history. As yet only here and there in the North do 
schools direct attention to these matters except in advance 
work in colleges and universities where the Negro and 
his problems are studied in special courses. During the 
past year, however, a large number of secondary schools 
in the North have reported as taking up the study of the 
Negro. As the South is more handicapped than the North 
by the lack of libraries, moreover, reading clubs can not 
always function there even when they would. 

The Association has endeavored also to clinch these 
facts in the mind of the student by supplying, either 
through its own organization or through cooperating agen- 
cies, books which summarize these data in popular lan- 
guage. Thus stimulated, these clubs and branches have 
increased the demand for such works which has not been 
greatly diminished even during the depression. A con- 
siderable number of persons have been made to feel that 
this information is valuable in that it supplies above all 
a long felt need which must not longer be neglected. These 
books in demand are not only informing works published 
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in the United States but valuable productions imported 
from Europe. 

A most important concern of the Association is to give 
information as to bibliographies required for special tasks 
and to supply the books required. This task sometimes 
extends to drawing up courses of study, working out 
guides for instructors, and advising teachers as they pro- 
ceed with the work. Students unusually stimulated by 
such instruction have undertaken advanced studies of cer- 
tain aspects of Negro life and history after consulting with 
the Director of the Association as to the method and 
topics to be selected. Teachers, themselves, still more 
ambitious, have produced under the same guidance disser- 
tations, some of which have appeared in the JouRNAL oF 
Necro History. 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK AN EDUCATIONAL EFFORT 


By far the greatest stimulus given to the educational 
work of the Association in recent years has been the ob- 
servance of Negro History Week. This Celebration was 
inaugurated by the organization in 1926, to take place an- 
nually during the second week of February. Clubs, 
churches and schools which the Association interested at 
that time have rapidly multiplied among Negroes, and in- 
stitutions restricted to whites have joined with it from 
year to year in larger and larger numbers. Recently, too, 
it has been encouraging to observe that those institutions 
which began years ago with daily exercises at assemblies 
during the week have entered upon more systematic study 
of the Negro in the classroom. The formal exercises now 
held tend more to stimulate interest in what is already 
going on than to arouse interest which may not be capi- 
talized after the enthusiasm wanes. 

Among the white institutions several definite results 
can be easily observed. In the first place, the study of the 
Negro has more generally invaded their curricula. The 
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Negro is being studied by them as a constituent element 
of the social order rather than as a burdensome problem. 
Those institutions are demanding a larger number of 
books on the Negro. The students are becoming more 
eager to hear the story of well-informed Negroes them- 
selves. Accredited institutions of the North have occa- 
sionally had such Negroes spokesmen on their rostrum to 
talk of what often concerns them as something from afar, 
but Southern schools, nearer to the situation, are inviting 
Negroes to lecture before their student bodies on Negro 
life and history, and they are doing it in spite of the 
fact that the state laws prohibit the coeducation of the 
races. 


Just as the persistent urging of a nearer approach to 
the study of the Negro has thus influenced the whites to 
be more kindly disposed toward the race, the movement 
has inculeated in the minds of the Negro a new apprecia- 
tion of himself. The reaction, however, is not to be con- 
fused with the inflation which often results from overem- 
phasis upon racial achievements. Such a result has been 
impossible in the work of the Association since it ap- 
proaches the question scientifically by pointing out the 
shortcomings as well as the virtues of both races as they 
have developed together in modern times. Negroes today 
looking at the past to get inspiration from the good and 
to avoid the evil are in a better position than ever to face 
the future with a new program to accomplish what ex- 
perience has shown that they have failed to do. To this 
much needed illumination the largest contribution, it is 
conceded, has been the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. 

In taking credit for such achievement the Association 
is not hereby viewed as an isolated organization directed 
by an executive with a staff of assistants. The Associa- 
tion has been most fortunate in having the support and 
cooperation of practically all accredited institutions of the 
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country regardless of race, and especially of the heads of 
the department of history. The Association has put forth 
no scientific proposal which they have not endorsed, and it 
has undertaken no project of investigation which they 
have not approved. The Association, then, has blazed the 
way in a field which many had long since thought of in- 
vading, and under such leadership the best scholarship 
has faithfully labored. Because of such endorsement 
various boards like the John F. Slater Fund, the Rosen- 
wald Fund, Laura Spelman Memorial, and the Social 
Science Department of the Rockefeller Foundation have 
appropriated to the support of this work sufficient funds 
which, when matched mainly by the Negroes themselves, 
have enabled the Association to accomplish what it has. 


THE SOUTH WEST BRANCH AND OTHERS 


It is to be noted, moreover, that the Negroes support- 
ing the movement have not merely answered verbally the 
call to help themselves. The organization of the South 
West Branch, with headquarters at Houston, to serve 
more efficiently Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkan- 
sas, is the most recent case in evidence. The Director 
suggested this venture at the last annual meeting of the 
Association in Atlanta in 1932, and President Joseph J. 
Rhoads of Bishop College, recently elected a member of 
the Executive Council, championed the proposal with a 
definite program for carrying out the plan. It was taken 
up with equal enthusiasm by Mr. W. L. Davis of Houston 
at a special meeting of educational and civic leaders who 
assembled to give the matter state-wide consideration. It 
was decided to invite the Director to tour the State last 
February in order to acquaint the people with the work 
of the Association and then capitalize the interest thus 
aroused. 

During the celebration of Negro History Week and the 
followmg ten days of last February, then, the Director 
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spoke in all the large cities of these Southwestern States 
and thereby made numerous friends for the Association in 
both races. The Southwest branch was organized there 
with President Joseph J. Rhoads as president and Mr. W. 
L. Davis as secretary-treasurer. 

From the headquarters in Houston the work of the 
Association will be presented at close range and the same 
base will serve as a depository for books sold by the As- 
sociation. Systematized procedure and organized effort 
have characterized this new movement, and it bids fair to 
render the Association an important service. Although 
in its incipiency, it has surpassed anything of the sort 
hitherto undertaken by the Association. 


The other branches of the Association, however, have 
not been idle. Some have not achieved much during the 
years of so many grave problems, but those of New York 
and Cleveland have been especially active in dealing 
locally with problems of Negro life and history. The 
branch in New York under the influence of Dr. Willis N. 
Huggins has been instrumental in stimulating at close 
range the studies undertaken by various clubs in that city; 
and that body has also kept before the public school au- 
thorities the importance of giving the Negro and others 
of the city the opportunity to learn something of the past 
of those of African blood. In this particular undertaking 
the leaders aroused other local organizations which have 
cooperated in driving home forcefully this thought. 

The branch in Cleveland has not given much publicity 
to its efforts, but this local unit has achieved something 
definite in uniting the scholarly elements of the two 
races in the scientific study of the Negro in Cleveland. 
All addresses are carefully prepared from data and dis- 
passionately discussed at monthly meetings. Professors 
of Western Reserve University have continued their in- 
terest, and have done much to keep the work up to a high 
standard. The interest in the branch, then, has run so 
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high among the whites that there has been some difficulty 
in keeping up an attendance of Negroes equal to that of 
the other race. 

In St. Louis the branch as such has not efficiently funce- 
tioned, but the interest in the work in that city has been 
kept alive especially by the unselfish efforts of Mr. A. G. 
Lindsay and Mr. Herman Dreer. The former has planned 
special meetings at which the work of the Association has 
been given a favorable hearing while the latter has done 
the same at other points of that area and has organized 
clubs at various points for the study of the Negro. These 
clubs, moreover, are well graded according to the advance- 
ment of the students. Some classes are provided for chil- 
dren of the first and second grades, others for those of 
the third, fourth, and fifth grades, and still others for 
advanced students and adults. These meet Mr. Dreer 
and his assistants every Saturday at Poro College, where 
they undergo instruction for two hours. 

Other coworkers deserve honorable mention for what 
they have done at various points. In this circle belongs 
Dr. T. J. King of Pittsburgh, who annually provides for 
lectures on the Negro at popular centers in that vicinity 
and secures financial support for the work. Herein should 
be mentioned Mr. G. C. Wilkinson, First Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Washington, D. C., who endorses the 
work of the Association and recently encouraged his 
teachers to support its educational program, as recently 
presented to him by the local committee headed by Dr. 
W. Montague Cobb, and Rayford W. Logan, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY 


Tue JournaL or Necro History, like most other peri- 
odicals of the time, has lost some of its subscribers, but the 
decrease has not been alarming. Some of those failing to 
renew the past year, moreover, expressed the hope that 
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they would be able to subscribe the coming year when the 
upset in their budget will have been readjusted. Doubt- 
less the loss in subscribers would have been more keenly 
felt had not new members been obtained by invading dis- 
tant areas. The subscriptions have never been sufficient 
to support the magazine, but the amount thereby obtained 
surpasses by far the sums received by a few other scien- 
tific publications which have to be substantially subsidized 
to continue publication. 

Some few subscribing memberships have been obtained, 
and others may follow, as the result of contacts made by 
the Director in Europe. This magazine finds a new op- 
portunity in supplying European circles with information 
concerning the higher strivings of the race. Hitherto 
Europeans have known of the race mainly as an aggregate 
of undeveloped people who must be treated sympatheti- 
cally as children, or they have heard of the Negro only 
through biased literature presenting the race as an unde- 
sirable element without a future. Just as persons in the 
United States have long since confessed that, since they 
have been reading the JournaL or Necro History, they 
have changed their attitude toward the Negro, a few of 
those in Europe have begun to express themselves accord- 
ingly with respect to the race. 


THE MANUSCRIPT COLLECTION 


Some years ago, as already reported, the Association 
received a grant of four thousand dollars from the Social 
Science Research Council to make an exploratory effort 
to obtain from Negroes hand-written materials of their 
life and history. With this small amount the Association 
collected in a year 2,520 manuscripts and turned them 
over to the Library of Congress, where they are housed 
under fire-proof protection as a special manuscript collec- 
tion. An effort was made to renew this grant, but the 
Council pleaded a lack of funds, and other foundations 
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and philanthropists appealed to likewise responded. The 
work as a continuous effort, then, had to cease. Availing 
itself of every opportunity to pick up these valuable ma- 
terials while doing other tasks, however, the Association 
has collected in recent years more than six hundred addi- 
tional manuscripts and deposited them in the Library of 
Congress. This brings the entire number in the collection 
up to 3,140. 








GERMAN ACQUISITION OF SOUTHWEST AFRICA 


Germany’s colonial empire, unlike that of Great Brit- 
ain, developed from careful planning. It was the delay 
resulting from this deliberation rather than preemption 
by the other Powers that made the German ultimate con- 
quests seem insignificant. For in 1871, when Germany 
achieved her unity, European Powers possessed only one- 
tenth of Africa, practically none of China, few of the 
South Sea Islands. By 1885 the German Foreign Office 
had accumulated thirty volumes Concerning Plans for the 
Founding of Colomes and Naval Bases; and Poschinger 
declares that ‘‘Germany would have had many flourishing 
colonies had these not been rejected.’” 

Bismarck’s reasons for delaying the inauguration of a 
colonial policy were undoubtedly sound.? While he him- 
self had no desire for a preventive war on France, he ap- 
preciated the strength of the ‘‘revanche”’ party; and the 
‘‘war scare’’ of 1875 showed him even more convincingly 
the necessity for husbanding all of Germany’s forces on 
the Continent. By allowing France a free hand in Af- 
rica and Asia he hoped to make her forget the black- 
draped statue on the Place de la Concorde. Moreover, the 
ensuing friction between France and Great Britain would 
prevent France from receiving support from across the 
channel. Not until Germany had consolidated her newly- 
won position on the Continent could she safely envisage 
overseas possessions.® 

* Cited by Townsend, Mary E., Origins of Modern German Imperialism 
(New York, 1921), p. 51 (hereafter cited as Origins); Moon, Parker T., 
Imperialism and World Politics (New York, 1926), pp. 76-78, 321 ff. and 
map, p. 77. 

*Zimmermann, Alfred V., Geschichte der Deutschen Kolonialpolitik 
(Berlin, 1914), pp. 6-7 for Bismarck’s famous letter to General Roon in 
1868. One of the best short discussions of the reasons for Bismarck’s op- 
position is found in Hagen, Maximilian von, Bismarcks Kolonialpolitik 
(Stuttgart, 1923), pp. 42-70. 

*Langer, William L., The Franco-Russian Alliance (Cambridge, 1929), 


pp. 10-13; Chéradame, André, La colonisation et les colonies allemandes 
(Paris, 1893), p. 27. 
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Moreover, Germany’s lack of a navy discouraged state- 
aided colonial enterprises. In spite of the efforts of Vice- 
Admiral Livonius, Prince Adalbert of Prussia, and of 
Lt.-General von Stosch, the German navy was for many 
years in no position to protect distant possessions had 
they been acquired. At the first naval review in 1875 it 
consisted of only four ironclads, a despatch boat and four 
school ships with a total complement of 2,862 officers and 
men. Obviously, the usual argument of the need for 
naval stations could not be invoked until there were suf- 
ficient ships and colonies to demand them.‘ 


Nor did Germany’s internal situation, particularly af- 
ter the panic of 1873, permit the luxury of colonies. Even 
at Versailles in 1871 when the acquisition of French Indo- 
China rather than that of Alsace-Lorraine was suggested, 
Bismarck is said to have compared a German colonial em- 
pire to a Polish noble clad in a fur coat with no shirt 
underneath.® In 1868 he had written to Roon: ‘‘For the 
costs which the establishment, support, and ex Decially the 
maintenance of colonies demand, very often exceed, as the 
experiences of the colonial policy of England and France 
prove, the advantages which the mother country derives 
from them, without considering also that it is very diffi- 
cult to justify burdening the entire nation with heavy 
taxes for the benefit of a few commercial enterprises.’” 


From the very beginning Bismarck had declared his 
opposition to a policy of expansion until a strong public 
opinion demanded it. But from 1873 to 1878 the Kultur- 
kampf divided the nation into such bitterly opposed camps 
that it would have been impossible to develop that favor- 
able opinion. Moreover, there was a strong prejudice 

“Hurd, Archibald, and Castle, Henry, German Sea-Power (London, 
1913), p. 92; Townsend, Origins, pp. 14-15; Lewin, Evans, The Germans 
and Africa (New York, 1915), p. 31. 

* Poschinger, Ritter von, Bismarck als Volkswirth (Berlin, 1889-1891), 


vol. i, p. 63 and note; Hagen, Maximilian von, op. cit., p. 9 and pp. 47-49. 
*Zimmermann, op. cit., p. 7. 
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against the economic and political arguments of List and 
Wappaiis and against the historical arguments of Droy- 
sen and Treitschke. Even Bismarck himself was appar- 
ently a strong Cobdenite. Evidence of this opposition re- 
vealed itself dramatically when the Reichstag defeated in 
1880 the famous Samoan Subsidy Bill although it was 
sponsored by Bismarck himself and was designed to pre- 
vent the German firm, Godeffroy, from falling into the 
hands of the British bankers, the Baring Brothers.’ 

Miss Townsend dates Bismarck’s change from a policy 
of ‘‘diplomatic guardianship”’’ to state-colonialism from 
the Tongan Treaty of 1877. It was not until 1884, how- 
ever, that Germany gained her first colonial possession, 
Southwest Africa. During these seven years had devel- 
oped the many factors contributing to this change. The 
Kulturkampf had ceased to divide the nation. Bismarck’s 
allies in the Reichstag were now the Conservatives and 
the Center who favored colonial enterprises. Missionar- 
ies emphasized the advantages of Deutschtum to the be- 
nighted natives. The emigration of 210,000 Germans in 
1880 suggested the necessity of German overseas terri- 
tory to prevent the loss to other Powers of such a large 
German contingent. The explorations of Nachtigal, von 
Decken, and others, and a veritable flood of literature, es- 
pecially Fabri’s Bedarf Deutschland der Kolonien (1879), 
Hiibbe-Schleiden’s Deutsche Kolonization (1881), E. von 
Weber’s Vier Jahre in Afrika, 1871-1875 (1879), Seeley’s 
Expansion of England, and the magazine Der Export 
made Germany ‘‘ Africa-conscious.’” 

On the continent ‘‘Germany’s position was secured by 

*Hagen, op. cit., pp. 74-83; Townsend, Origins, pp. 22-35, 113-135; 
Zimmermann, op. cit., pp. 2-17; Langer, William L., European Alliances and 
Alignments (New York, 1931), pp. 36 ff.; Graham, Gerald §8., ‘‘Cobden’s 
Influence on Bismarck,’’ Queen’s Quarterly, vol. xxxviii (Summer, 1931), 
pp. 436-440. 

* Hagen, op. cit., pp. 9 and ff.; Townsend, Origins, pp. 62-70; Zimmer- 


mann, op. cit., pp. 17-58; Graham, loc. cit., p. 442; Hauser, Henri, ed., 
Histoire Diplomatique de l’Europe, 1871-1914 (Paris, 1929), pp. 232-233. 
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the Three Emperors’ Alliance, while the English were 
more or less dependent on German good will for the sue- 
cessful handling of the Egyptian problems.’ This was, 
moreover, the honeymoon period in Franco-German rela- 
tions before Dérouléde and Boulanger helped to create 
the crisis of 1885-1887."° 

Above all, German trade was rapidly expanding. The 
following table shows the increase in trade with the Atlan- 
tic coast of Africa including the Cape Colony and Natal.” 


Arrwing from Going to 
Ships Registeredtons Ships Registered tons 
1873 47 11,849 ay) 13,223 
1874 53 12,527 58 13,344 
1875 83 18,358 88 20,634 
1876 86 19,477 85 21,214 
1877 81 22,664 111 29,229 
1878 T4 19,303 117 32,868 
1879 84 26,744 96 35,654 
1880 78 32,294 98 44,517 
1881 81 49,154 112 60,770 
1882 84 57,729 127 71,312 
1883 82 62,590 102 73,776 


Thus in eleven years the total commerce had quintupled. 
Africa was becoming more and more the field for com- 
mercial expansion because of the failure of Godeffroy’s 
South Sea enterprises and of the refusal of the Reichstag 
to rescue him from bankruptcy. Many colonial societies 
had been formed and on December 6, 1882, had been com- 
bined into the powerful Kolonialverein. When Bismarck 
asked the Hanse towns on April 14, 1883, to submit sug- 

*Langer, European Alliances and Alignments, p. 292. 

* Ibid., p. 316; Dugdale, E. T. S., German Diplomatic Documents, 1871- 
1914 (New York and London, 1928), pp. 126-143. 


™ Kaiserliches Statistiche Amt, Statistisches Jahrbuch ftir das Deutsche 
Beich (Berlin), vols. i-vi, passim. 
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gestions to the government for the protection of German 
trade with Africa, they expressed a desire for the ap- 
pointment of consuls, the stationing of warships along the 
coast, and the conclusion of commercial treaties with the 
Negro chiefs. Finally, the Stosch program, while not com- 
pletely carried out had raised the fleet by 1882 to seven 
frigates, five armored corvettes, thirty cruisers and other 
ships totalling 875 with a displacement of 181,443 tons 
and a total complement of 11,352 men. Germany had 
caught the ‘‘African fever’’ and decided to join the 
scramble for Africa before it was too late.'” 

As early as 1876, Franz Adolf Eduard Liideritz, a 
Bremen merchant, had suggested to Bismarck a compre- 
hensive scheme for the founding and development of a col- 
ony in South Africa in which German capital could be util- 
ized, German products sold, and German emigrants settled 
under the German flag. Liideritz contended further that 
the Boers desired German protection. He, therefore, re- 
quested a subsidy of 100,000,000 marks for ten years. 
While Bismarck received him courteously, the Chancellor 
felt it necessary to interpose his usual objections even 
though he did believe now that ‘‘A great nation like Ger- 
many, in the end, could not dispense with colonies.’’** But 
when England annexed the Transvaal in the following 
year, Liideritz shifted his activities to the flourishing 
trade in Lagos."* 

4 Ibid., vol. iii, p. 144; Hagen, op. cit., pp. 34-41; Townsend, Origins, 
p. 9, and pp. 136-154; Koschitsky, Max von, Deutsche Colonialgeschichte 
(Leipzig, 1888), pp. 115-130. The contention of Evans Lewin (op. cit., p. 
98) that ‘‘The main object of Germany was firstly, to secure a footing 
wherever she could in South Africa; secondly, to cooperate with the Boer 
Republics for the ultimate overthrow of British power in the subcontinent; 
thirdly, to acquire a predominating influence in the country; and fourthly, 
to undertake the suzerainty of the ‘independent’ Boer states and eventually 
to gather them within the German orbit’’ is apparently an indictment re- 
sulting from the war psychosis and based perhaps on Germany’s aims at the 
end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth. 


% Townsend, Origins, p. 77. 
* Hagen, op. cit., p. 52, p. 298. 
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Meanwhile, the region between Angola and Cape Col- 
ony still beckoned to some enterprising trader. Here, the 
Barmen Rhine Mission, active since 1845, had ten stations 
in 1883. Its commercial enterprises, with a capital of 
700,000 marks, were carrying on an extensive and lucra- 
tive business. Early in 1883 Herr Scheidtweiler, a repre- 
sentative of the Rhine merchant, Kaufmann, who was 
closely allied with Fabri and the Mission, bought from an 
English firm the so-called Hope Mine. None of these, 
however, had preempted the field. Except for Whale Bay, 
which was in British possession, the region had not been 
annexed by any European Power. Finally, intertribal 
and interracial wars suggested an easy conquest.” 


Liideritz, therefore, on November 16, 1882, applied to 
the Foreign Office for imperial protection of the contracts 
which he planned to conclude with the native chieftains. 
But Bismarck, still desirous of avoiding friction with the 
European Powers and still uncertain about German pub- 
lic opinign, secretly promised him protection at the begin- 
ning of 1883 only on condition that he acquire a harbor to 
which no other nation could assert a claim. Liideritz 
thereupon took possession of the harbor of Angra Pe- 
quena in April, 1883. On May 1, 1883, his agent, Vogel- 
sang, purchased from Chief Joseph Fredericks of Beth- 
any for one hundred pounds sterling and some arms and 
equipment an area of five miles in all directions. By the 
treaty of August 25, 1883, he obtained for 60 rifles and five 
hundred pounds sterling the whole coast from the Orange 
River to the twenty-sixth parallel south latitude and in- 
land for twenty miles. On receiving the first news from 
Liideritz, Bismarck had already telegraphed to the Ger- 
man consul at Cape Town on August 18: ‘‘Herr Liideritz 
can count on the protection of the Imperial Government, 
so long as his actions are based upon justly won rights 
and do not conflict with the legitimate claims of others, 


* Zimmermann, op. cit., pp. 47-49; Hagen, op. cit., pp. 294 ff. 
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be they native or English.’’® A little later he sent the 
gun-boat Nautilus to Angra Pequena.” 

There were, in fact, no British claims. On August 23, 
1867, in answer to a request from the governor of the 
Cape Colony, Great Britain had declared that it was ‘‘not 
prepared to assume British rights over so long a tract 
of country without some stronger evidence of its neces- 
sity.’"® In 1868 when Bismarck and the German mission- 
aries urged the energetic interference of the British gov- 
ernment, the secretary of state for colonies refused to 
accede to the request but did succeed in restoring peace. 
Granville’s biographer contends that England, by ‘‘ex- 
pressing herself ready to extend the same protection to 
German as she did to British subjects thereby’’ implied 
that she regarded Damalraland and Namaqualand as with- 
in her ‘‘sphere of influence.’’ He adds, however: ‘‘That 
phrase with which before long the world was to become so 
familiar, had not yet become a recognized formula in the 
language of African diplomacy. Beyond Walfisch Bay it- 
self no sign of effective occupation at the time could be 
said to exist either by the Imperial or by the Cape Gov- 
ernment.’’?® 

After the Cape Parliament in 1875 had passed a reso- 
lution in favor of extending the ‘‘limits of the Colony so 
as to include Walfisch Bay and as much of the country 
inland as with the approval of the Crown, it might be 
found expedient to acquire,’ the Cape government sent 
Mr. W. Coates Palgrave into the region to carry out this 

% Staatsarchiv (Hamburg and Leipzig), vol. xliii, pp. 281-282; Sander, 
L., Geschichte der Deutschen Kolonialgesellschaft fiir Sudwest Afrika (Ber- 
lin, 1912), vol. ii, pp. 3-4. In view of conflicting statements as to the extent 
of Liideritz’s possessions this work is invaluable since it contains the 
treaties themselves. 

7 Townsend, Origins, pp. 157-159; Zimmermann, op. cit., passim. 

* Staatsarchiv, vol. xliv, p. 151. 

* Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond, The Life of Lord Granville (London, 


1905), vol. ii, p. 347. 
*” Staatsarchiv, vol. xliv, p. 152. 
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program. He was successful, however, only in receiving 
offers of submission from all the important chiefs. A lit- 
tle later Sir Bartle Frere urged that the Cape Parliament 
be empowered to annex the coast up to the Portuguese 
boundary and that, in the meanwhile, the British flag be 
hoisted at Whale Bay. The British government did hoist 
the flag at Whale Bay in 1878, but in spite of repeated 
urging by Frere it refused to authorize the annexation of 
the whole coast. Fitzmaurice’s statement that ‘‘ Neverthe- 
less nothing was definitely said or done to repudiate the 
idea that Damaraland and Namaqualand were within the 
sphere of British influence”’ is clearly of little importance 
in view of his qualifications about the ‘‘sphere of in- 
fluence.’’** 

On December 30, 1880, the Secretary of State for 
Colonies, the Earl of Kimberley, reasserted the govern- 
ment’s objections against extending the boundaries be- 
yond the Orange River. Moreover, the British govern- 
ment, in response to a German query of November 4, 
1880, had informed Germany on November 29, 1880, that 
‘‘The British Government cannot accept responsibility 
for anything outside of British territory, which includes 
only Whale Bay and its immediate region.’ In August, 
1881, a fresh complaint from the German government 
elicited a repetition of the previous attitude.” 

These self-denials were further repeated in corres- 
pondence between London and Cape Town in 1883. One 
John Spence had submitted a claim to a tract of land 
lying between the Orange River and Whale Bay. But, as 
the Cape government stated, ‘‘No attempt was made to 
obtain recognition of this cession from either the Imperial 
or Colonial Government.’’* Again, the British Admiralty, 
after carefully examining all the evidence of alleged an- 

™ Fitzmaurice, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 347; Staatsarchiv, vol. xliv, p. 153. 

* Staatsarchiv, vol. xlii, pp. 274-276. 


* Fitzmaurice, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 347. 
% Staatsarchiv, vol. xliv, p. 97. 
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nexations in various parts of the coast by British captains 
in the 1860’s, concluded that the only annexation sanc- 
tioned, besides Whale Bay, was the Penguin Islands.” 

Finally, Lord Derby himself, in answer to a question 
raised by Lord Sidmouth in the House of Lords on May 
19, 1884, had to admit that Britain neither possessed nor 
laid claim to any territory on the African Coast from the 
Orange River to Angola except Whale Bay.” 

The conclusion is inescapable from the British docu- 
ments themselves that Great Britain had repeatedly de- 
nied any claim to the disputed territory, and that its only 
assertion of a claim rested upon the formula of a ‘‘sphere 
of influence’’ which the biographer of the British foreign 
secretary himself admitted was not applied to Africa at 
this time. 

In the face of this evidence the British government 
later had to take the position that Bismarck had used the 
most unscrupulous diplomacy to acquire Southwest Africa. 
It is charged specifically that (1), he misled the British 
government in London as to his real aims; (2), he told the 
British Ambassador to Berlin, Lord Ampthill, nothing of 
his plans; (3), he stirred up the most intense Anglophobia 
in order to drive an unwilling Reichstag into a desire for 
colonies and to assure his reelection; (4), he later used 
unethical methods to justify his policy.’ 

Before considering these charges, one must bear in 
mind three things. First of all, Bismarck had outma- 
noeuvered practically every diplomat in Europe so fre- 
quently that the legend of his unscrupulousness was firmly 
established in every chancery. Moreover, the accusation 

= Ibid., pp. 98-102. 

* Hansard, Parliamentary Debates (London, 1884), vol. eclxxxviii, pp. 
645-646. 

* Dugdale, E. T. S., op. cit., p. 173, comment by Dugdale; Staatsarchiv, 
vol. xliv, pp. 150-158; Fitzmaurice, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 355; Hagen, op. cit., 


pp. 310 ff; Townsend, Mary E., The Rise and Fall of the German Colonial 
Empire (New York, 1930), pp. 86-109 (hereafter cited as Rise and Fall). 
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could always be used to explain to a parliament the rea- 
sons for a diplomatic defeat. 

In the second place, Germany was represented at St. 
James by Count Miinster who, like Walter Hines Page 
and other later foreign envoys, had succumbed to the 
charms of the London ‘‘social lobby.’’ Miinster, in addi- 
tion to his natural inclinations and the influence of his 
English wife, opposed colonial adventures. On the other 
hand, he apparently considered the acquisition of Heligo- 
land the major objective of his mission. The evidence is 
clear that he wilfully failed to carry out the instructions 
sent him by Bismarck. When the Chancellor became con- 
vineed of this fact, he sent his son Count Herbert Bis- 
marck, on a special mission properly to impress the British 
eabinet with his views.” 

In the third place, the British Foreign Office surren- 
dered to the British Colonial Office functions that were 
properly only in the purview of the former. Had Gran- 
ville been courageous enough to make decisions on his 
own responsibility and in consideration of British Euro- 
pean interests, he would have avoided much of the delay 
that gave Bismarck an opportunity for his alleged un- 
scrupulousness.” Bismarck was perfectly justified in his 
strictures on the conduct of negotiations by Granville. 

While it is difficult to establish the charge that Bis- 
marck was unscrupulous in the early stages of the negoti- 
ations, it is undeniable that he was extremely clever. 
About the same time that he secretly promised protection 
to Liideritz (February, 1883), he instructed Herbert Bis- 
marck, then chargé d’affaires in London, to inquire 
whether Great Britain exercised any sovereignty over the 

Hagen, op. cit., pp. 167 and ff.; G. P., vol. iv, pp. 59-62; Busch, 
Moritz, Bismarck: Some Secret Pages of His History (London, 1898), vol. 
iii, p. 120 relates that Bismarck remarked in September 1884: ‘‘ Minster 
must leave London.’’ 

* Granville himself admitted this in the Lords and to Herbert Bismarck. 


Accounts and Papers, vol. xliv, 1884, p. 69; Hansard, op. cit., vol, eclxxxviii, 
pp. 1449-1450; G. P., vol. iv, p. 71. 
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region between the Orange River and the Little Fish 
River. If not, Germany reserved the right to afford pro- 
tection to the settlements projected by Liideritz.*° 

Why did Bismarck, in view of previous self-denials by 
Great Britain, raise the question anew? Bismarck later 
gave two reasons: (1), that he wanted to be doubly sure 
that he was not encroaching on the territory of a nation 
whose friendship he greatly cherished; (2), that he wanted 
a clear statement from Great Britain that the territory 
was res nullius, and that he expected England to extend 
to him a hearty welcome into the colonial field. 

Whatever his purpose, his son gave the impression 
that Germany had no intention of establishing a protec- 
torate there. Derby later declared that the request was 
‘‘in a new and modified form that British influence should 
be extended north of the Orange River.’’*? At any rate, 
Granville on February 23 requested more exact informa- 
tion as to the location of Liideritz’s ‘‘factory.’** Now, the 
question immediately rises why, since this was considered 
an invitation to extend British influence and since the 
British refused to do so, should the British later indulge 
in such bitter recriminations? Apparently, the British 
felt disinclined to exert control so long as no one else 
intended to do so. 

After Bismarck had received word of Liideritz’s aequi- 
sitions, he instructed Baron von Plessen, then chargé 
d’affaires in London, to give the more exact information 
requested in February. Plessen on September 10 left a 
Pro Memoria in the Foreign Office stating that Liideritz 
intended to establish ‘‘factories’’ on the coast between the 
Orange and Little Fish Rivers, that he had purchased 


” Staatsarchiv, vol. xliii, pp. 281-282; Fitzmaurice, op. cit., p. 348. 

™ Staatsarchiv, vol. xliii, p. 295; v. Bismarck’s speech in the Budget 
Commission on June 23, 1884, in Schuszler, Wilhelm, Bismarck: Die gesam- 
melten Werke (Berlin, 1929), vol. xii, pp. 471-475. 

* Staatsarchiv, vol. xliii, p. 282. 

* Fitzmaurice, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 348. 
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about 150 square miles around Angra Pequena, and that 
he was planning to proceed farther into the interior. Since 
an article in the London Times of September 1, 1883, had 
devoted considerable attention to the subject, it was ‘‘the 
desire of the Imperial Government to be informed whether 
Her Majesty’s Government claim the suzerainty of the 
Bay of Angra Pequena.’’** 

In view of later British statements that Bismarck had 
deceived Granville as to his real intentions this article 
in the Times is very significant. Under the caption ‘‘A 
German African Colony,’’ it declared: 


‘‘There seems to be no doubt that Germany has taken a de- 
cided, though modest, step towards the acquisition of settlements, 
if not colonies, in distant lands. . . . Three hundred English 
square miles is the modest area of the trading colony which has 
been established .. . at the Bay of Angra Pequena. .. . The Ger- 
man Government has so far marked its approval of this modest 
colonial enterprise by permitting the national flag to be raised 
over the station, so that the trading station may be regarded as 
a sort of tentative Germany colony .. .’’”* 


British officials still persisted in their belief that Ger- 
many had no intention of establishing a protectorate 
around Angra Pequena. Philip Currie in forwarding 
Plessen’s Pro Memoria to the Colonial Office on Septem- 
ber 22 stated that the German inquiry had been purely 
unofficial as to the British suzerainty over Angra Pequena. 
About the same time, the British chargé d’affaires in Ber- 
lin, John Walsam, stated: ‘‘It would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that the Imperial Government have any present in- 
tention of establishing Crown colonies. . .. I should men- 
tion, that even in the Press the Liideritz enterprise is 
never alluded to otherwise than as a ‘commercial colony’ 
—‘ Handelsniederlassung’.’’*® 

Meanwhile, the British government had requested the 


* Staatsarchiv, vol. xliv, pp. 92-93. 
* The London Times, September 1, 1883, p. 3. 
* Staatsarchiv, vol. xliv, pp. 91-93. 
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Cape government to send exact information about Angra 
Pequena. The reply from Cape Town is illuminating. The 
government declared: 


‘‘No attempt has hitherto been made to interfere with the 
claim of Great Britain to be considered the paramount power on 
the coast of South Africa, beyond and to the south of territory 
claimed by Portugal; but it seems desirable, in the event of con- 
tingencies not unlikely to arise, that a more exact definition of the 
relations of the Imperial Government towards the sea-board of 
those territories not hitherto included in the jurisdiction of any 
civilized government should take place, even if such definition 
only takes the form of an assertion of right, leaving the practical 
enforcement of it to be dealt. with as circumstances may from time 
to time arise.’’3* 


This is apparently the first assertion by the Cape govern- 
ment of the ‘‘ African Monroe Doctrine’’ which Bismarck 
was later to term a ‘‘monstrosity in international law’’ 
(vélkerrechtliche Abnormitat).** 

On November 12, 1883, Miinster asked the Foreign 
Office orally but officially whether England had any claim 
to the territory of Angra Pequena and if so, on what 
grounds the claim was founded. Not until November 21 
did the British government send its reply. Then Gran- 
ville stated: 

‘* . . although Her Majesty’s Government has not proclaimed 
the Queen’s sovereignty along the whole country, but only at cer- 
tain points, such as Walfisch Bay and the Angra Pequena Islands, 
they consider that any claim to sovereignty or jurisdiction by a 
Foreign Power between the southern point of Portuguese juris- 
diction, at latitude 18 and the frontier of Cape Colony would 
infringe their legitimate rights.’’®® 
Fitzmaurice calls this a reassertion of the doctrine laid 
down in 1868 that the whole tract on the mainland was 
within the British ‘‘sphere of influence.’’ Granville re- 
quested a delay until he had received a report from a 
naval officer who had recently been ordered to the dis- 


* Tbid., vol. xliv, p. 99. (Italics not in the original.) 
*G. P., vol. iv, p. 61. 
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puted territory to prevent conflicts between German and 
British subjects.* 

After waiting a month, Bismarck in a long note to 
Miinster on December 27 reviewed negotiations up to that 
point and instructed him to ask the British government by 
what title it could claim sovereignty over the territory. 
Miinster on the 31st inquired: 


‘«. . . If the Government of Great Britain should claim sov- 
ereignty over the wide territory, hitherto considered independent 
between the Orange River and the 18th degree of south latitude, 
the Imperial Government would on account of the protection it 
owes to German trade, esteem it of importance to learn upon what 
title this claim is based, and what institutions England there pos- 
sesses on the coast which could secure legal protection for German 
subjects in their commercial enterprises and justly won acquisi- 
tions, as would relieve the empire from the duty of providing it- 
self directiy for its subjects in that territory the protection of 
which they might stand in need.’’*? 


In spite of the sharpness of this note Granville did not 
forward it to Derby until January 19. No official reply 
was given to this note until July 19. This delay is inex- 
plicable in view of Derby’s later assertion that he distinct- 
ly understood that the German government, failing Brit- 
ish action, would take an independent proceeding, al- 
though only ‘‘as an alternative from which Germany 
would willingly be relieved by action on the part of the 
British Government. I fully understood that the choice 
was before us of annexing the country or acquiescing in 
German annexation.’’*? This statement shows clearly 
then, that by January 19, 1884, the Colonial Office under- 


* Accounts and Papers, vol. xliv (London, 1884), Angra Pequena, p. 24. 
Miss Townsend attributes this reply to the proclamation by Liideritz on 
November 20 of his acquisitions. She dates, however, Granville’s reply 
November 22 when it was really November 21. It is highly improbable that 
a proclamation in Germany could be known sufficiently early the next day 
to form the basis for the English reply. cf. Townsend, Origins, pp. 167-168. 

“Fitzmaurice, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 349. 

“ Staatsarchiv, vol. xliii, p. 283. 

“ Staatsarchiv, vol. xliv, pp. 154-155; Accounts and Papers, vol. xliv, 
Angra Pequena, pp. 35-36. 
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stood that Bismarck had at least alternative plans of an- 
nexation. It shows also that the British government was 
at least naive in thinking that Bismarck, of all men, would 
allow the British government an indefinite delay in which 
to manufacture a claim which it had repeatedly denied up 
to that time. It is, consequently, futile to argue that Bis- 
marck at no time prior to the acquisition had intimated 
to Lord Ampthill his intentions to annex any territory. 
Bismarck, as far as the evidence goes, had not kept Amp- 
thill aw courant. It does not appear, however, that the 
British government had instructed him either in Novem- 
ber or December to seek to discover Bismarck’s plans. 

Derby argues, however, that had Baron von Plessen 
made clear the extent of Liideritz’s acquisitions, the Brit- 
ish would have foreseen Germany’s plans of annexation. 
It is doubtful, however, whether Bismarck himself knew 
at the time of the Plessen Pro Memoria about Liideritz’s 
treaty of August 25.“ If, however, the acquisition of 3,200 
square miles of territory is more ‘‘imperialistic’’ than the 
acquisition of 150 square miles, then Bismarck can be con- 
demned for not giving the additional information in the 
note of November 12. But the British government learned 
the full extent of the acquisitions through Liideritz’s proc- 
lamation of November 20. Thus, when Miinster addressed 
the note of December 31, the British government knew 
that a German had already acquired more than 3,000 
square miles of territory and that the German govern- 
ment had designs of annexing the territory.* 

The British government further contended that the first 
part of the question in the note of December 31 had been 
answered by anticipation* and that the note was ‘‘under- 


“ Ibid., 1884-5, vol. lvi, p. 39. 

“Hagen, op. cit., p. 310, states categorically that Bismarck did not know 
of the full extent of Liideritz’s acquisitions until his proclamation of 
November 20. 

* Staatsarchiv, vol. xliv, pp. 126-134; Harris, Norman D., Intervention 
and Colonization in Africa (Boston, New York and Chicago, 1914), p. 79. 
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stood to be intended as a protest against the assumption 
of British supremacy on the coast if it were not accom- 
panied by effective protection of German trade.’’** The 
machinery of government guaranteeing this protection 
would, of course, have to be created with the cooperation 
of the Cape Colony. Since no ministry existed there for 
three months, obviously, this machinery could not be set 
up. Finally, the proclamation of April 24 of protection 
over Liideritz was merely personal, and in no way indi- 
cated that there would be any objection to action by the 
British government in the region north of his ‘‘fac- 
tories.’’** 

This note of December 31 led Granville for the first 
time, apparently, to envisage annexation of the coast by 
the Cape government. In justification for this change of 
policy, it was contended that the Transkei was now quiet, 
that the Cape Colony had been relieved of the charge of 
Basutoland, and that a satisfactory conclusion of the 
Bechuanaland difficulty would soon be reached. He, there- 
fore, requested the Colonial Office in January, 1884, to 
open negotiations with the Cape government.” 

But the Cape government, in spite of the urging of 
Cecil Rhodes, preferred on January 30 that the expense 
and difficulty of annexation be undertaken by the British 
government. In view of the fact that one of the principal 
reasons expressed by the Cape government in favor of 
annexation has been overlooked by most writers, it might 
be pertinent to note it. The Cape government alleged that 
‘fa practically unlimited free trade in arms and ammuni- 
tion has already been set up which cannot but prove en- 
tirely destructive of all efforts which the Cape Govern- 
ment may make to control the trade. .. . The original 


“VY. ante pp. 

“Accounts and Papers, 1884-1885, vol. lvi, pp. 40-41. 
* Ibid. 

“” Staatsarchiv, vol. xliv, p. 155. 
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annexation of Walfisch Bay was mainly undertaken with 
a view of giving some sort of control over one of the main 
inlets of the trade in munitions of war.’’° 


But the British government was no more desirous than 
was the Cape Colony of undertaking the annexation. Con- 
sequently, Derby on February 3 wired the administrative 
officer at the Cape: ‘‘Any prospect of undertaking the 
control of Angra Pequena?’’ Otherwise, it would be diffi- 
cult ‘‘to resist the representation made by the German 
Government that, failing other protection for German sub- 
jects there, they would be compelled to assume jurisdic- 
tion over the place.’** On the fifth, Derby repeated the 
telegram. The reply on the sixth requested that the ‘‘mat- 
ter be kept open pending a meeting of the Cabinet at the 
Cape’”’ after the return of the premier.” For three 
months, however, as a result of the fall of the ministry 
on February 23, no further word could be obtained from 
the Cape. 


Apparently, the British government ceased its prompt- 
ing until May 7 when Derby ‘‘in consequence of certain 
communications from the German Government. . . tele- 
graphed again saying that it was necessary to tell the Ger- 
man Government what was intended by Her Majesty’s 
Government as to Angra Pequena, and that if the Colonial 
Government desired that it should be under British juris- 
diction, they should immediately express their readiness 
to accept the responsibility and cost.’ 


In all probability the ‘‘communications’’ were the offi- 
cial proclamation on April 24 that Lippert, the German 
consul at Cape Town, had been instructed by Bismarck to 
declare Liideritz and his ‘‘factories’’ under the protection 


” Ibid., p. 102; Hagen, op. cit., p. 317; Accounts and Papers, 1884-1885, 
vol. lvi, p. 39. 

™ Staatsarchiv, vol. xliv, p. 103 and note. 

™ Ibid., pp. 155-156. 

% Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
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of the German Empire and the official notification to the 
British Foreign Office by the German chargé d’affaires on 
the following day. These historic acts were almost revolu- 
tionary, for most of Europe was convinced that Germany 
was opposed to colonial enterprises. The Kaiser re- 
marked: ‘‘Now I can look the great elector in the face 
when I cross the long bridge in Berlin.’”™® 

There now began an acrimonious correspondence be- 
tween Germany and Great Britain which was long remem- 
bered in the two chanceries and which had its repercus- 
sions even down to 1907. The origin lies in the famous 
dispatch of May 5. Bismarck already on April 4 had in- 
structed Miinster to notify the British government that an 
unfriendly attitude towards German subjects in the Fiji 
Island would necessarily influence Anglo-German rela- 
tions. In this crucial dispatch of May 5 Bismarck re- 
turned to the charge. He told Miinster to make clear to 
the British government that: 

‘«. . . Owing to her geographical position, England is in no 
serious danger from any Power except France in Europe, and in 
Asia from Russia. France, however, should she adopt a menacing 
attitude towards England, would require at the very least the cer- 
tainty of German neutrality, and Russia also must have an eye 
to the attitude of Germany, should she really wish to move 
against England, whether in India or Constantinople. We believe, 
therefore, that our attitude—I will not say towards England her- 
self, with whom we should not think of quarreling—but our at- 
titude to her enemies or rivals is of more importance to British 
policy than the possession of Heligoland and all the trade rivalry 
of German and British firms in distant seas. England can secure 
for herself the continuance of our active support for her political 
interests through sacrifices, which she would hardly feel.’’5¢ 
Sir Eyre Crowe contended in his famous memorandum 
in 1907 that this dispatch was never delivered to Gran- 

Townsend, Mary E., Rise and Fall, p. 91; Staatsarchiv, vol. xliii, p. 
290. Unless the British Foreign Office was deciphering the German com- 
munications, it could not possibly have known of the famous dispatch of 


May 5, which was not sent until May 6. 
*G. P., vol. iv, pp. 51-52. The translation is that given in Dugdale, op. 


cit., pp. 170 ff. 
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ville because Bismarck recalled it. But Professor Langer 
who has examined all of the evidence available concludes 
that Miinster did present it, although not so forcefully as 
Bismarck would have desired. The documents merely 
show that Bismarck in the dispatch of May 5 told Minster 
to give him his own views before proceeding. Since Miins- 
ter was particularly desirous of obtaining Heligoland, he 
answered that the moment was propitious but that he 
wished to await the arrival of Count Herbert Bismarck. 
But on May 11 Bismarck told Miinster to go ahead 
without awaiting the arrival of Herbert Bismarck.” 

It is equally interesting to note that neither the dis- 
patch of April 4 nor that of May 5 made any reference 
to Angra Pequena. But on May 21 Hatzfeldt, the German 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, telegraphed Miinster for 
information about Granville’s answer to the notification 
of April 25. On the same day Minster replied that Gran- 
ville had been forced by the ministerial crisis in the Cape 
to delay the answer. Hatzfeldt then told Miinster that 
he was to remind Granville that they were negotiating 
with England and not with the Cape government. He was 
also to ask for a reply to the note of December 31. 


On May 25 Bismarck took complete control of the nego- 
tiations. For the first time he mentioned Angra Pequefia 
in a telegram to Miinster, as follows: ‘‘In view of the un- 
expectedly peremptory attitude of the English regarding 
Angra Pequena I beg you to cease to mention the subject 
of Heligoland in your discussions. It would provide an 
excuse for making the justice of our African claims sub- 

"G. P., vol. iv, pp. 51-56; Gooch, G. P., and Temperley, Harold, eds. 
British Documents on the Origins of the War (London, 1928), vol. iii, pp. 
399 ff.; Langer, European Alliances and Alignments, pp. 292-295. Professor 
Langer makes the curious mistake of having Bismarck discussing these 
negotiations with Lord Ampthill in 1885. The British Ambassador to Ger- 
many had died in August, 1884. 


* Staatsarchiv, vol. xliii, pp. 291-292. Neither of these telegrams appears 
in G. P. 
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servient to our rights regarding Heligoland.’*® English 
writers have contended that Bismarck had previously had 
no intention whatever of annexing the territory but now 
changed his policy in order to make England appear as a 
dog-in-the-manger and use the resulting Anglophobia in 
order to gain the elections for the next fall. 

Another explanation seems more plausible. It is moral- 
ly certain that Bismarck had learned of Derby’s answer 
on the nineteenth to Lord Sidmouth’s interpellation. The 
Colonial Secretary had declared: ‘‘As to the harbour (of 
Angra Pequena) and the mainland, we have never formal- 
ly claimed it as far as I am aware. ... But we have 
claimed the right to exclude Foreign Powers on the gen- 
eral ground of its nearness to our Settlements and the 
absence of any other claims.’ This was certainly an 
unofficial but nonetheless almost insulting answer to the 
notification of April 25 that Germany had taken Liideritz 
under the protection of the Empire. The belief that Bis- 
marck was informed of this speech is strengthened by 
the fact that on May 24 he had prepared a memorandum 
complaining that England’s unfriendly mood was ‘‘ proved 
by their unrestrained claims against us in colonial mat- 
ters. A Monroe Doctrine for Africa!’’ This is exactly 
what Derby had proclaimed in substance on the nineteenth. 
Bismarck continued: ‘‘Our wishes regarding Heligoland 
rest on no legal demand and would drag down our justi- 
fied demands regarding overseas affairs to the same level, 
if they were lumped together for public discussion.’’® 

It is undeniable that Bismarck did use England’s ob- 
jections to German colonial policy to win the election.® 
This does not prove, however, that he had misled England 
in order to make her appear as the sole obstacle to Ger- 

“"@. P., vol. iv, p. 741. 

© Hansard, op. cit., vol. eclxxxviii, pp. 645-646. 


“G. P., vol. iv, p. 58, note. 
“Townsend, Origins, pp. 170-193. 
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man expansion. Had England promptly answered the note 
of December 31, Bismarck would not have been able to 
rouse the intense opposition that helped him win a ma- 
jority in the fall elections. But another view is also ten- 
able. Bismarck had to proceed very cautiously in unfold- 
ing his program to the German public. The defeat of the 
Samoan Subsidy Bill had proved that public opinion was 
opposed to colonial ventures. An announcement that Ger- 
many intended to establish chartered companies after the 
English fashion was more likely to win approval than a 
sudden declaration of annexation. The British made the 
fundamental mistake of judging Bismarck’s intentions 
by his pronouncements before German trade organiza- 
tions. The writer believes that Bismarck deliberately 
fooled German public opinion rather than the British 
government as to his real intentions. 

In the meanwhile, the Cape government had come to 
life. On May 29 the new ministry decided, quite unwilling- 
ly, however, to undertake the control of the coast from the 
Orange River to Walfisch Bay. This, of course, included 
Angra Pequena. On June 2 Derby referred this informa- 
tion to the Foreign Office with the suggestion that ‘‘the 
German Government be informed that after careful con- 
sideration and communication with the Government of the 
Cape Colony, Her Majesty’s Government have decided 
that arrangements shall be made for giving protection 
under the British flag to any persons, German as well as 
English, who may have duly acquired concessions, or 
established commercial enterprises on the coast between 
these two points.’’® 

But Bismarck was well informed of the efforts of the 
British government to get the Cape government to annex 
Angra Pequena. On June 1, he had already taken Miinster 
to account for not protesting against the application of 
‘*the Monroe Doctrine, that monstrosity in international 


® Staatsarchiv, vol. xliii, pp. 104-106. 
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law,’’* to Africa. How could Great Britain contest Ger- 
many’s right to acquire colonies at the very moment that 
Great Britain was giving the Cape government the un- 
limited right to do so? ‘‘This naive egoism,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘is in itself an insult to our national feeling, and 
you will please point this to Lord Granville. The ‘quod 
licet Jovi, ete.’ cannot be applied to Germany.’ When 
Bismarck learned from Lippert on the third of the action 
taken by the Cape parliament, he instructed Miinster to 
tell Granville confidentially that Germany could not rec- 
ognize the right of the Cape Colony to annex Angra 
Pequena.® 


This information fell almost like a bombshell in the 
British Foreign Office. Granville was terribly upset by the 
‘‘abrupt action.’’ He again explained the delay caused by 
the Cape government and begged Miinster to inform Bis- 
marck that neither his colleagues nor himself had ‘‘the 
slightest intention of obstructing German Colonial aspira- 
tions.’’** Not satisfied with Miinster’s conduct of the 
negotiations, the chancellor now sent his son, Count Her- 
bert, to bolster Miinster.® 


Count Herbert knew how to employ la maniére forte 
almost as well as his father did. When, however, he de- 
clared that Germany would probably set up a charter 
company, Granville still saw a loophole. He requested a 
little more delay in order to confer with Derby. But the 
British cabinet still refused to give any reply to the note 
of December 31.° 


Then it was that Count Herbert gave the coup de grace. 


“G. P., vol. iv, p. 61. 

* Ibid. 

* Staatsarchiv, vol. xliii, p. 294. 

*G. P., vol. iv, pp. 63-64. 

® Tbid., vol. iv, p. 64. 

® Gwynn, Stephen and Tuckwell, Gertrude, Life of the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Charles Dilke (New York, 1917), vol. ii, p. 81; Staatsarchiv, vol. xliii, pp. 
297-298. 
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Two days after his first interview he casually told Gran- 
ville that Germany’s interests in Egypt amounted to over 
100 million marks.” Granville was, of course, taken aback. 
He could truthfully say that he thought that Germany had 
no interest in Egypt. Herbert Bismarck’s explanation 
that they had only recently made the discovery, of course, 
revealed to Granville that German’s continued support in 
Egypt could be acquired only by yielding in Angra Pe- 
quena. This news came at a most unwelcome moment be- 
cause England on just the previous day had come to an 
agreement with France looking to a definite settlement of 
this troublesome question. At about the same time Bis- 
marck by the extremely cordial reception that he tendered 
in Berlin to Kruger and a Boer delegation reminded Great 
Britain of another danger to her overseas possessions.” 


This démarche was perhaps prompted also by a lead- 
ing article in the June issue of the Fortnightly Review ac- 
cusing Bismarck of playing upon British ‘‘honesty with 
the object of making us his cat’s paw.’’ Even more strik- 
ingly it declared, ‘‘The maintenance on a satisfactory 
footing of our relations with the most Western (France) 
and Eastern (Russia) Powers of the European Continent 
should, therefore, be the main end and object of our 
foreign policy.’’” 

Count Bismarck’s introduction of Egypt into the dis- 
cussions seemed for a while decisive. On the following day 
Granville informed him that Lord Derby was telegraph- 
ing the Cape government again to forego any further ac- 

German trade with Egypt was so unimportant that practically all 
of it was carried in foreign bottoms even in 1884. At that time there were 
only 948 Germans living in Egypt; German tonnage through the Suez Canal 
constituted only 2.6 per cent of the total. Kleine, Mathilde, Deutschland 
und die dgyptische Frage, 1875-1890 (Greifswald, 1927), pp. 22-25. 

"G. P., vol. iv. p. 64; v. also Rogge, Helmuth: ‘‘Bismarcks Kolonial- 
politik als aussenpolitisches Problem’’ Historische Vierteljahrschrift, vol. xxi 
(October, 1923), p. 310 and pp. 322-323; Hagen, op. cit., pp. 356-361. 


™G., ‘‘England’s Foreign Policy,’’ Fortnightly Review, vol. xli, (June, 
1884), pp. 707-711. 
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tion in Angra Pequena.” And on June 21 the British 
cabinet decided to recognize the German protectorate over 
Angra Pequena.”* It did not for a month, however, give 
this information to the German government. 

But Derby was determined to salvage as much as he 
could, particularly after learning on July 9 that the Cape 
parliament would soon be prorogued and that the ministry 
was strongly in favor of annexation. When, therefore, 
Granville decided on the twelfth that the time had come 
to make the official declaration to the German government 
of the recognition of Angra Pequena, he telegraphed this 
information to the Cape govermment on the fourteenth 
and concluded: ‘‘Her Majesty’s Government infer Colo- 
nial Government will consider it desirable that coast to the 
north of Liideritz concession, which is said to extend to 
latitude 26 degrees, should be placed under British pro- 
tection.’ And on the seventeenth he urged the govern- 
ment to take this step.”® 

Thus, Lord Ampthill, in giving the German government 
on July 19 an answer to the note of December 31, recog- 
nized that the territory around Angra Pequena with the 
exception of Whale Bay and the islands in front of Angra 
Pequena lay outside British jurisdiction and recognized 
the German protectorate provided that no penal colony 
were established there. Bismarck fully understood the 
limited extent of this recognition when it became known 
that on July 23 the Cape parliament had passed a resolu- 
tion declaring that it was expedient to annex the coast line 
between Orange River and Whale Bay, and between 
Whale Bay and the southern Portuguese boundary.” 

™The telegram read: ‘‘Better not bring forward vote, control and cost 
coast line and Angra Pequena at present, in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing between Her Majesty’s Government and German Ministry with 
whom negotiations are proceeding. Please state probable duration of ses- 
sion.’’ Accounts and papers, 1884, vol. xliv, p. 47. 

7G..2.; V6: yi, . V1. 

® Staatsarchiv, vol. xliv, pp. 110-111. 
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Bismarck was again forced to use Egypt as a lever to 
bring Great Britain to terms. Although Miinster once 
more failed to make Granville feel the full extent of Bis- 
marck’s displeasure, German obstruction at the Confer- 
ence on Egyptian Affairs helped to cause its adjourn- 
ment without agreement on August 2, 1884. On August 12 
Bismarck told Miinster sharply that a continuance of 
English policy would ‘‘necessarily strengthen a rap- 
prochement between ourselves and France.’’* 

In the meanwhile, Bismarck had caused the German 
flag to be hoisted on August 7 in token of German sov- 
ereignty over the territory from the Orange River to the 
twenty-sixth parallel When Baron Plessen gave this 
information officially to Granville on August 16, and made 
clear that the German government was dissatisfied with 
the reports from the Cape, Granville requested the Colo- 
nial Office to instruct the Cape government to desist from 
its efforts to interfere with German claims between the 
Orange River and the twenty-sixth parallel.” 

While awaiting a reply, Bismarck drew up an impor- 
tant memorandum on August 23 in which he stated: 


‘*.. . If England disregards our protest against the action of 
the Cape Parliament, it will mean a complete break with her. The 
object is too trivial to justify going to war. Our first object 
should be to create every sort of diplomatic difficulty for England. 
It would be foolish to hasten on a break with her. If it occurred, 
the situation would have to be accepted, and the natural result 
would be a nearer rapprochement with France. This again would 
have its disadvantages, for it might occur to France to demand 
compensation in Lorraine as the price for uniting her policy 
with ours against England. Therefore, we must first ascertain 
whether England is really ready to break completely with us.’’®® 


That Granville was not ready to take this decisive step 
was revealed by his confidential letter of August 20 to 


®G. P., vol. iv, p. 78. Most historians believe that this was merely a 
bluff on Bismarck’s part who understood that it was quite impossible to 
make France forget the ‘‘hole in the Vosges.’’ 

* Accounts and Papers, 1884-1885, vol. lvi, pp. 3-4. 
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Herbert Bismarck who had again been sent to London to 
strengthen Miinster. The Foreign Secretary declared that 
there were really no causes for differences between the two 
countries although Angra Pequena had caused some fric- 
tion. His only object in writing was ‘‘to ascertain whether 
there is any matter of discussion between the two Govern- 
ments on which a misunderstanding may exist and which 
might be easily cleared up.’ 

But the younger Bismarck made it clear that German 
public opinion had been stirred by England’s opposition, 
that this opposition had been bitterly debated during the 
steamer subvention bill, that the German government had 
been grievously disappointed by England’s failure to ex- 
tend a friendly welcome to Germany’s ‘‘insignificant’’ co- 
lonial enterprises. Above all, the conduct of the British 
government in urging the Cape government to proceed 
with the annexation ‘‘seemed to prove the intention to nip 
in the bud the German aspirations and to lay them dead 
at their first start.’’**? The Germans hoped, of course, that 
England would not support the Cape government further. 
Finally, he pointed out that the coming elections made it 
necessary for his government to be able to announce a 
satisfactory conclusion to the colonial dispute.™ 


Once more the British government was unwilling to 
admit total defeat. The region between the twenty-sixth 
parallel and the southern Portuguese boundary had not 
been claimed by Germany. Moreover, the German govern- 
ment seemed to persist in its policy of chartered com- 
panies rather than outright annexation. Consequently, the 
British government did not respond immediately to Ples- 
sen’s notification on August 22 of the treaties concluded 
by German subjects in Namaqualand and Damaraland. On 
August 26 he left an aide-mémoire complaining of Eng- 


™ Tbid., vol. iv, p. 80. 
@G. P., vol. iv, p. 81. 
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land’s double dealing in attempting to annex this ter- 
ritory.™ 

Again, Bismarck confronted the British government 
with a fait accompli. On September 6 the German consul 
informed the Cape government that the German gunboat 
Wolf had placed under the protection of the German Em- 
pire the coast territory from the twenty-sixth parallel to 
Whale Bay and from Whale Bay to the Portuguese 
boundary. Baron Plessen officially notified the British 
government on the eighth. There was nothing for Gran- 
ville to do but to accept defeat as gracefully as possible. 
On September 19 he instructed the British chargé d’af- 
faires at Berlin ‘‘to inform the German Government that 
if, as Her Majesty’s Government gather from the infor- 
mation now before them, it is the intention of Germany to 
establish in the region described a colony or a territorial 
protectorate of a defined type, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will welcome Germany as a neighbor in those parts 
of the coast which are not already within the limits of the 
Cape Colony and not actually in British possession.’’® 

On October 11, 1884, the German government accepted 
the British request for a joint commission to settle dis- 
puted claims between British and German subjects. The 
whole matter was amicably settled by the treaty of Oc- 
tober, 1885, giving Germany as her initial colony an area 
of 215,000 square miles.** 

Rayrorp W. Logan. 
* Accounts and Papers, 1884-1885, vol. lvi, pp. 8-11. 
* Ibid., p. 11; Staatsarchiv, vol. xliv, pp. 115-116. 


* Accounts and Papers, 1884-1885, vol. lvi, pp. 50-51. V. pp. 52-75 for 
the negotiations over the De Pass and Spence claims. 








REVOLT IN AFRICA’ 


An impressive feature of the European’s conquest of 
Africa has been the patient submission of the black man. 
Regardless of such provocations as are invariably linked 
with the imperialistic impact of cultures, native revolts 
have been few in number. When they have come, as they 
have with increasing frequency since the World War, 
they have taken two major forms. One is the so-called 
prophet risings, the other the more definitely race-con- 
scious rebellions along economic and political lines. Of 
these two movements, the prophet risings should be con- 
sidered first. They hold priority in point of time, dating 
back no one knows how far in tribal tradition.2? They are 
also more elementary and unorganized in nature. Since 
they center around the figure of the prophet, to under- 
stand them it is necessary to understand him. 

Prophesying itself is not an obscure phenomenon. It 
has occurred among many peoples, historical and preliter- 
ate, and has accumulated an extensive literature. Much 
of this literature is critical and is of aid in interpreting 
the African data. Briefly stated, the Hebrew term which 
we translate ‘‘prophet’’ means one who speaks but speaks 
for another.’ It carries the idea of bubbling over, gushing 
forth, and speaking in tongues (glossolalia). The ‘‘other’’ 
for whom the prophet speaks is usually some familiar 
spirit in the Biblical sense, and hence the prophetic mes- 
sage appears in the guise of a divinely inspired revelation. 
It comes suddenly, fully formed, and under what is as- 
sumed to be mystical circumstances. It purports to fore- 


*Paper read before the Ohio Sociological Society, Granville, Ohio, April 
7, 1933. 

* Livingstone in his Missionary Travels speaks of one Cibisca who had 
made himself powerful and famous on the Shire long before any white man 
ascended that river, and W. M. Macmillan, Bantu, Boer and Briton, p. 294, 
cites the case of Makana in 1812. 

*Cf. Kincheloe, 8. C., ‘‘The Prophet as a Leader,’’ Sociology and So- 
cial Research, vol. xii, 5 (1928), pp. 461-468. 
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tell the course of future events, not by reference to the 
past, but by other worldly insight. Broadly viewed, its 
occasion is determined by the problems of the moment, its 
form derives from cultural tradition, its purpose is to 
purge the inner life of the community, and its content is 
full of symbolism in which the predictive element is never 
lacking. 

It has long been recognized that prophets, like other 
leaders, arise within critical situations. Old ways are tot- 
tering to their ruin. A new evil is upon the land. No 
‘*new deal’’ can be seen just around the corner. As popu- 
lar unrest is intensified through a process of circular reac- 
tion and gradually climbs to a climax, some more sensi- 
tive soul may be expected to become its leader. This 
leader may be a semi-neurotic person of messianic fixa- 
tion, a gifted individual of intellect and insight, or even 
an out-and-out trickster. Regardless of type, his function 
is to gain public attention, define the situation, formulate 
a ritual of hope and call the people to action. 

Viewed from this angle, the prophet is both a cause 
and an effect of the social situation, a creator and a reflec- 
tor of group attitudes. His rise, as Kincheloe makes clear, 
is a kind of ‘‘emergent evolution’”’ in which both he and 
his followers become aware of common purpose. He is 
more suggestible than others. Stress and strain, which 
at first threaten to overcome him, eventually find release 
in standardized behavior patterns, such as visions, dreams, 
trances and the reading of omens. Thus his over-stimu- 
lated imagination is launched upon its familiar hallucinary 
journey and the prophet is placed en rapport with the 
gods. He is believed to be a mystic link between the 
living and those whom we call the dead. He follows the 
revelations of the gods in much the same way that devout 
men pray—with supreme faith in divine guidance. As a 
rule, opposition merely serves to intensify his sense of 
mission and to stimulate fanaticism. 
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African prophets differ in no basic way from this gen- 
eralized type. According to Willoughby, ‘‘the term is ap- 
plied to those persons who are thought to be so in touch 
with the unseen world that they can somehow discern the 
approach of events and even wield supernatural power.’ 
Some of them are neurotic persons who have struggled 
with the problems of their people’s wrongs or misfortunes 
until the burden has well-nigh crushed them. Usually they 
attribute their inspiration to what has seemed a compel- 
ling vision of redemption for their tribe. Their réle in 
organizing native revolt has been noted by various ob- 
servers. Smith and Dale remark that ‘‘it is important to 
observe that changes in traditional customs, and the es- 
tablishment of new customs, are due largely and probably 
mostly, not to the railings of the chiefs, but to those who 
are the mouthpieces of the gods—the prophets.’ Wil- 
loughby’s opinion is that ‘‘most native revolts in South 
Africa have been inspired by native prophets who have 
been able to play upon the credulity, cupidity, and griev- 
ances of their people.’”® 

While no two prophet risings are exactly alike in de- 
tail, there is a basic similiarity of form and content 
which marks them all as belonging to the same generic 
order. Perhaps the most typical example among the 
thirty-odd cases collected by the writer is that of Simon 
Kimbangu, a native carpenter at Stanley Pool and a con- 
vert to Christianity.” The first recorded sign of Kim- 
bangu’s future role came when he and his family were 
dancing at the funeral of a friend. Here he fell into a 

“Willoughby, W. C., Soul of the Bantu, p. 122. New York, 1930. 


*Smith, Edwin W., and Dale, E. M., Ila-Speaking People of Northern 
Rhodesia, vol. ii, p. 345. London, 1920. 

* Willoughby, W. C., Race Problems in the New Africa, p. 71. Oxford, 
1923. 

*The case is somewhat atypical in its emphasis upon healing. The above 
account is taken chiefly from Willoughby’s Soul of the Bantu, p. 126 ff., 
and Buell, R. L., The Native Problem in Africa, vol. ii, pp. 601-606, New 
York, 1928. 
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‘‘fit?? and remained unconscious for some time. His par- 
ents took him home and on the way were met by ‘‘a finely 
dressed man who was neither black nor white nor brown.’’ 
They were told not to worry about their son who was 
‘ill’? but would soon be well. After reaching home, Kim- 
bangu began to hear voices and have visions. On one 
occasion, the stranger brought him a Bible and, at another 
time, commanded him to go and cure a sick child. After 
prolonged resistance and bewilderment, Kimbangu obeyed 
the stranger, ‘‘laid his hands on the child and it was 
cured.’’ Thereupon other sick persons were brought to 
him and were healed. 

During the course of time, the healer’s fame spread. 
Other prophets, from the Lower Congo northward, pro- 
claimed his leadership and followed his teachings. Kim- 
bangu now traveled over the country, denouncing sins 
and fetishes, exhorting natives to believe in the Christian 
God, and performing the routine tasks of any seer. His 
words, while inspired, were not anti-European, and his 
visions were common and ordinary. Since he had once 
been a member of an English mission, the natives appear 
to have believed that he was leading a revival. For a time 
the Baptist churches over the Congo were crowded, but 
when the missionaries pronounced Kimbangu’s cures a 
fake the natives left the missions and set up a church of 
their own. 

Kimbangu’s teachings now grew more radical in nature. 
Among the revelations which brought him to the attention 
of the Belgian government were: (1) the Lord was to 
come immediately, (2) no gardens need be tilled and no 
food stored up, (3) the white man would be driven from 
the land, (4) the land would be returned to the natives, 
and (5) no native need work any longer for the Kuropean 
or pay taxes to the government. Obviously these beliefs 
affected European interests. Scores of natives died and 
the government feared the spread of contagious diseases. 
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So many workers deserted their white employers that in- 
dustry threatened to come to a stand-still. Native planta- 
tions, upon which both white and black depended for food 
supplies, were abandoned, and it was reported that the 
one railroad on which the whole Lower Congo relied would 
be shut down. Finally, rumor had it that October 21, 1921, 
was the day fixed by the prophet on which fire from 
heaven would come down and wipe out the whites. Others 
said he taught that the American Negro would come on 
that date and free his Congo kinsmen. Whatever the 
truth, the growing hysteria of the whites made the move- 
ment seem far more dangerous than it really was. 


When the government administrator went to visit the 
prophet at Kampo, he found him surrounded by hundreds 
of converts. During the interview, Kimbangu waved be- 
fore the official a picture of David and Goliath—drawing 
the implication suggested. Passages of scripture were 
quoted to the effect that ‘‘mine enemies can do me no 
harm.’’ For the next several months, the government 
followed a policy of watchful waiting. On June 1, 1921, 
the prophet’s arrest was ordered. Amid the confusion 
and looting, the prophet escaped after he had been placed 
under guard. To the native mind, another miracle had 
happened. It was as Kimbangu had taught: the Euro- 
peans were powerless against him. This blunder increased 
the prophet’s hold on the people and made the white com- 
munities panic-stricken. Rumors came that the natives 
were planning to loot the towns and machine guns were 
posted in hourly expectations of an attack. Meantime the 
government scoured the country for the prophet. During 
this interval of several months, Kimbangu remained hid- 
den in a neighboring village where he was visited by thou- 
sands who kept his whereabouts a secret. On September 
12 for some unknown reason, he voluntarily revealed him- 
self to the government by building a great fire, and his 
arrest was made without resistance. He was tried by a 
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military court, found guilty of using religion to incite the 
natives to revolt, and sentenced to death. This sentence 
was later commuted to life imprisonment by the Belgian 
king. 

If these various concrete instances of prophet-risings 
are molded together into a composite pattern of revolt, 
they reveal a fairly uniform and predictable series of 
steps ranging through the sequence of crisis, call, mes- 
sage, struggle for converts, rise of an independent sect, 
development of revolutionary attitudes, externalization of 
the rebellion, and the end of the rising. Space will permit 
nothing more than a brief comment on one or two of these 
stages. 

The African prophet is a member of a group seeking 
adjustment under most trying conditions for a preliterate 
people—the presence of the white man in the land. 
These alien invaders have never been numerous in Africa, 
but they have been economically exploitive, politically 
dominant, and racially ethnocentric. Assuming the su- 
periority of their own cultural patterns, they have insisted 
that the native ‘‘just must be sensible’’ in matters of cul- 
ture clash. They have viewed the mineral, plant, animal 
and human resources of Africa as created for their own 
good uses. While they have not taken without giving, they 
have decided in both instances what to take and what to 
give. Whatever the long-run effects of this exchange may 
be, it has not proven profitable to the native to date. In 
many sections of Africa, all land, save ‘‘monkey-country,’’ 
has been actually or nominally acquired by the invader 
and its native inhabitants treated as a subject class or else 
shut up on reserves. Tribal economic self-sufficiency has 
been destroyed, social classes swept aside, government 
and law disrupted, moral values degraded, religious be- 

*For a familiar parallel, see our treatment of the American Indians as 


described by Mary Louise Mark, ‘‘The Needs in Human Relations,’’ Pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference of Social Work (1932), pp. 617-626. 
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liefs condemned as superstitions, ancient gods ignored or 
redefined as devils, custom and taboo violated; in short, 
the intricate web of normal expectation has been shattered 
and life is lacking in meaning and coherence. It is to 
this crisis that the prophet responds. 

Most inspired risings die or are institutionalized as 
sectarian organizations long before they reach the stage of 
overt revolt. In 1926 Loram placed the number of relig- 
ious sects in South Africa at from 120 to 140;° in 1930 
Philips found over 100 on the Witwatersrand alone,” and 
Dr. W. C. Coulter has informed the writer that his recent 
survey ‘‘on the spot’’ reveals approximately 360 in the 
Union. Perhaps no more than one-fourth of these sects 
derive from some prophet, the remainder arising from a 
variety of causes. 

Among the risings that have resulted in appreciable 
loss of life, the case of Enoch Mgikima is illustrative.” 
Enoch was a middle-aged commoner living near Queens- 
town, Cape Colony, and had attained Standard III in the 
village school. After his excommunication from the Wes- 
leyan Church, he founded a sect called the Israelites. 
They built a tabernacle at Bulhock location and for seven 
years or so great crowds of white-robed devotees came 
annually to celebrate the feast of the Passover. At first 
the Israelites were not molested, even though they spoke 
of themselves as the Chosen People, had a high-handed 
way of dealing with native non-believers, and openly 
taught that God would come and deliver His people from 
their European task-masters. 

It is not clear just how Enoch and his band first came 
to be regarded as a menace. Whatever the true cause, the 
government served a summons on the prophet to leave the 


*Loram, ©. T., ‘‘The Separatist Church Movement,’’ International 
Review of Missions, vol. xv (1926), p. 477. 

” Philips, R. E., The Bantu Are Coming, p. 53. London, 1930. 

“4 Adapted chiefly from Buell, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 120-122, and Willough- 
by, Soul of the Bantu, pp. 122-123. 
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location. He defied the order and it was said that he was 
in correspondence with other prophets, one of whom 
wrote: ‘‘The lads of Gogi are terror stricken. Oh, these 
heathens (whites), we have overpowered them already. 
They are afraid of us. Father, proclaim this among the 
dissenters.”’ 


When a small force of whites attempted to evict the 
prophet, they were beaten off. In spite of an outbreak 
of typhus, the government did not act again until two 
months later. During this time, Enoch had visions that 
the hour of the whites was at hand, that their bullets 
would turn to water, and that the blacks would triumph. 
It may be, as Buell affirms, that arming took place in the 
tabernacle; or it may be that it took place in the minds 
of the whites. News of Enoch’s ‘‘successful’’ resistance 
did spread over the vicinity and set off several minor ris- 
ings. Finally the government moved against the rebels, 
killed some two hundred and captured their leader. 


The most that any prophet has been able to achieve 
through armed revolt has been martyrdom. Unlike a hero 
who is but a passing episode in group life, the martyr dies 
for a cause and is glorified in tradition for it. Due to the 
fact that he may be a rallying point for a new movement, 
as well as to the fact that the vast majority of African 
natives still live in the mystic universe of prophecy, it 
would be unsafe to conclude that the age of the prophet 
has passed. While educated natives no longer show them- 
selves ready to be led, even led astray, by spokesmen of 
the gods, hardly an issue of the South African native 
newspapers examined by the writer fails to note the move- 
ments and revelations of some prophet. 


Considering the trend of the times, the second type of 
rebellion would seem to promise more for the future. 
Most simply defined, race-consciousness is a state of mind 
which leads a person to identify his own aims, hopes, 
fears and hates with those of his racial group as a whole. 
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This awareness of racial affiliation is related to personal 
self-respect and group status, and in advanced stages 
leads to the type of behavior designated as the oppression 
neurosis. Wherever race consciousness exists, it exists 
in degrees, and its rise in South and East Africa has been 
anything but slow if the void from which it started is 
taken into account. ‘‘When the white man first appeared 
in South Africa,’’ says Dudley Kidd, ‘‘the natives seemed 
to have no consciousness that they formed a class opposed 
to him. One tribe regarded the next as its eternal enemy. 
The natives were intensely conscious of tribal bonds, but 
it never occurred to them that they had a bond of 
colour.’’” 

Race, as a state of mind rather than a biological fact, 
is a unity created in the course of time by intellectual and 
cultural factors. Among the forces that are now laying the 
bases for racial solidarity in Africa south of the Equator, 
five are of special importance. The first is the govern- 
ment’s insistence on peace and order. Prior to the white 
man’s coming, Africa was scarcely the Arcadia that some 
earlier historians have made out. In Kenya, for instance, 
the bloodshed caused by the marauding Masai alone was 
appalling, and the state-building tactics of Chaka and 
other Zulu warlords in South Africa and of Bushongo des- 
pots on the Congo are all matters of record.’ One may 
hold, therefore, that the tribes were unusually dangerous 
neighbors and still not endow them with endless instincts 
of pugnacity. Aboriginal life, though somewhat stiff- 
jointed, was never stable and unchanging. The ceaseless 
press of numbers on food resources, migrations of quasi- 
nomadic peoples, the war pattern itself, as well as the 
presence of land-grabbing settlers on native frontiers, set 
up a definite conflict situation. The white administrator 
made wars to end war. Since this phase of African his- 


“Kidd, Dudley, Kaffir Socialism, p. 156. London, 1908. 
*Cf. Soga, J. H., South-Eastern Bantu. Johannesburg, 1930. 
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tory offers little that is new in ‘‘how to fight the savage’’ 
it may be passed over without comment.** Peace has had 
the effect of dispelling tribal hatreds and widening the 
in-group area. ‘‘Let us not forget,’’ writes Ross, ‘‘that 
our administrative officers are welding the tribes into a 
nation which is someday to be a free nation.’’*® 

The outlawry of war has paved the way for an exten- 
sion of travel and communication. If the native of Kast 
and South Africa can escape the restrictions of the pass 
system as he is learning how to do, he can now travel 
great distances. In fact, south of the Equator and due 
chiefly to the recruiting of labor, adult male mobility has 
become so excessive as to be wholly demoralizing. A sem- 
blance of official control and the present depression alone 
prevent the foot-loose native from pursuing the elusive 
shilling even farther than he does. 

The tendency of nationalistic movements to rise in lin- 
guistic and literary revivals is well known. In respect 
to these points, the African is at a big disadvantage. He 
is still confronted with a multiplicity of native tongues, 
and a literature scarcely exists. Efforts to popularize a 
few stem languages cannot be summarized here, though 
the practice of using the schools to impose a strong native 
dialect or even an European speech appears to be a step 
in the direction of national unification. 

An adequate account of communication would give at- 
tention to the rising native press, ephemeral and re- 
stricted though it is, for the press has a great potential 
value in enlarging the African’s world. By focusing at- 
tention on popular grievances, reflecting attitudes already 
in being, pointing out those in process of change and 
creating new ones in keeping with a new personal status, 
the newspaper plays a roéle second to no other communi- 
eating device in furthering group cohesion. The radical 

* Colby, Elbridge, ‘‘How to Fight Savage Tribes,’’ American Journal 


of International Law, vol. xxi (April, 1927), pp. 279-288. 
% Ross, McGregor, Kenya From Within, p. 184. London, 1927. 
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note often struck in the native press is seen in a random 
example from the bi-lingual UMTETELI WA BANTU 
(mouthpiece of the Native Peoples). The leading edi- 
torial on native crime concludes thus, ‘‘Let him [the 
Chief Magistrate] get rid of colour prejudice in his courts 
and insist on an intelligent and humane interpretation of 
the law,’’ and native crime will decrease. 

A third factor is the rising standard of living. No 
person can pay attention to the efforts of those seeking to 
increase his consumption of material goods and not en- 
vision new wants. Such acculturation has not been with- 
out marked effect on the native, though his purchasing 
power has been held down by low income. A standard of 
living implies something more, however, than economic 
goods. It includes, as Brown has said, ‘‘a scale of values 
permeating the whole of life.’’ It is ‘‘the external sym- 
bol of a group’s conception of its role and status. By it 
men are graded and ranked.’’’* Various forces now play- 
ing upon the African are undoubtedly having the effect 
of expanding his notion of self and of life. The paradox 
of the situation is that, in order to get natives to work 
steadily where forced labor cannot be resorted to, it is 
necessary to increase their wants. Once this desire for 
more things is aroused there is no limit to its possible 
extension. If the native gets ahead, he will cease to be a 
docile wage-slave; if he fails to advance, he will seek to 
realize more of the fruits of his toil. In either case, there 
arises opposition to exploitation. 

A fourth factor centers around what Jan Hofmeyr 
has recently called ‘‘the tragic clash of colours.’’ It can 
scarcely be said that a genuine color line exists either in 
French or Belgian Africa, and Baron Lugard has denied 
its presence in British Africa.17 He would seem, however, 

* Brown, W. O., ‘‘The Emergence of Race Consciousness,’’ Sociology 
and Social Research, vol. xv, 5 (1931), p. 432. 


™Lugard, Lord (Baron), The Dual Mandate System in British Tropical 
Africa, p. 68. London, 1929. 
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to fly in the face of fact for color bars are reported up 
and down the ‘‘white backbone,’’ from the Cape to the 
Equator. ‘‘The typical attitude of white to black,’’ writes 
Professor MacCrone of the Witwatersrand University, ‘‘is 
a blend of superiority, dislike, hostility, contempt and 
fear. The white sees a member of that race not as an indi- 
vidual personality like himself but as a representative of 
an alien race, whose most striking characteristics are an 
inferiority in intelligence and knowledge, an inferiority in 
standards of living and occupation, a tendency towards 
violent and criminal practices, a behaviour which is child- 
ish and often ridiculous, in short the opposite of all those 
qualities which form the image which the white man has 
in his mind when he thinks of his own race.’’ 

This emerging bond of color is fostered by a final fac- 
tor, formal education. That colonial governments, par- 
ticularly the British, have been greatly concerned with 
furthering native education is as commonplace as it is ad- 
mirable. And yet the higher schools of British Bantuland 
are playing no small part in making black bolsheviks. This 
is true because education is not for life in the idealized 
school environment nor in the back country, but for life 
in a white community, and no educational commission has 
been able to change the bi-racial social order in which the 
educated native is fitted—and usually elects—to live. 

The position of the educated African in British Africa 
as opposed to French Africa is indeed a difficult one. 
Where the French are culturally intolerant and racially 
tolerant, the British are precisely the reverse and this 
bears down heavily upon the native who does not wish to 
return to the kraals. As likely as not this man is a com- 
moner and thus is not a ‘‘natural’’ leader of the people. 
Should he elect to return to the reserve, he is regarded as 
a potential rival by the hereditary chief. Obstacles are 


*MacCrone, I. D., ‘‘Psychological Factors Affecting the Attitude of 
White to Black in South Africa,’’ South African Journal of Science, vol. 
xxvii (November, 1930), p. 592. 
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placed in his way, his tenure is made insecure, he is not 
free to initiate reforms, and he is mulched at every turn. 
Although Capt. R. S. Rattray’s remarks concern a West 
Coast people, they are suggestive of the situation in South 
Africa. As he points out, ‘‘The educated native has been 
cut off from, and is out of sympathy with, the life of his 
own people. He has learned in nine cases out of ten, if 
he has not actually been taught, to despise his own illiter- 
ate brethren and the unlettered past of his own race. Con- 
cerning this past he really knows little or nothing, and 
generally cares less.’’?® 

Suppose he follows the bent of his Europeanized train- 
ing and goes to the towns. Here the color bar confronts 
him at almost every turn. All aspects of his life are 
curbed and turned inward. Even though he has patterned 
his life on white models, he is denied the opportunities 
and associations to which his achievement entitles him. 
‘*Month by month,’’ writes Silburn, ‘‘the army of edu- 
eated and discontented natives is growing in numbers; 
many of these have been educated in the United States 
and return to Africa with stories of the equality of Black 
and White in the Eastern States, though no reference is 
ever made to the treatment of Negroes in the Southern 
States.’”° : 

As a personality type, these educated natives are akin 
to the Eurasian in Asia, the mestizo in Latin America, the 
mulatto in the United States, and the Christian con- 
vert in the Orient. They have been generalized under 
the title of the marginal man.*" Ties of blood or origin, 
or both, bind them to one cultural world, yet they seek 
admission to and acceptance within another world. Be- 
ing marginal to both, they are the crucibles of culture 

* Rattray, Capt. R. 8., Ashanti, p. 87. Oxford, 1923. 

™Silburn, P. A., South Africa, White, Black or Brown, p. 57. London, 
1927. 


"Cf. Park, Robert E., ‘‘Human Migrations and the Marginal Man,’’ 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. xxxiii, 6 (1928), p. 893 ff. 
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clash and the initiators of social change. In the main, the 
situations producing them are much the same the world 
over. Old group adjustments have been challenged; new 
codes governing race relations, while clearly on the make, 
have not received full acceptance, and the time is one of 
confusion and transition. Broken with their past, discon- 
tented with the present and uncertain about the future, 
marginal men grow restless. Restlessness, blocked, means 
the rise of revolutionary attitudes. 

Much of this mental instability and protest is revealed 
in the writer’s collection of life histories of African stu- 
dents in this country. These documents disclose the inner 
changes taking place in native personality as a conse- 
quence of the educative process, formal and informal. 
Attitudes most frequently found reflect disdain and hatred 
for Briton and Boer, a distinction between ‘‘good white 
men’’ (Americans) and bad, an exaggerated pride in an- 
cestral achievement and tribal history, an acceptance of 
the current academic jargon about the rights of minority 
peoples, a decided impatience with the idea that race prob- 
lems will somehow solve themselves if left alone, vague 
threats of an appeal to force if no other way out can be 
found, some feeling of superiority towards the American 
Negro and yet a full measure of respect for such great 
leaders as Booker T. Washington, a genuine belief in the 
potential greatness of the black man, and a high degree 
of inconsistency and uncertainty in weighing contradic- 
tory plans and purposes. Symptoms of malaise and mal 
du pays are also noticeable, though not typical. 

Aside from the prophet risings, African revolt has sel- 
dom resulted in an outright clash of arms. With compul- 
sory military training for the whites and compulsory dis- 
armament for the blacks, the rebellion of the literate and 
educated men, such as the Harry Thuku movement in 
Kenya,” tends to flow out along economic and political 


"Cf. Ross, McGregor, op. cit., pp. 224-5. 
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lines. The underlying philosophy of these movements is 
clearly expressed in the following excerpt from a case in 
the writer’s collection. ‘*You see the white men do not 
appreciate what we do for them. We keep their homes, do 
their cooking, drive their cars, take care of their children, 
mine their gold and precious stones, tend their herds, 
watch their crops and gather their harvests. No lawyer 
in the city of Johannesburg can be successful without 
native clerks in his office. No merchant who wants honest 
servants can pass by native servants. We are porters and 
sometimes waiters in the leading clubs. In the season 
when rich men take their vacations, they do not leave 
their houses in charge of ‘‘poor whites’’ but of black 
boys, which shows us again the dependence that can be 
put in natives. You see the white man cannot do without 
us, but we can do without him.’’ 

Buell formulates this far-reaching idea more clearly 
when he says, ‘‘leaders are far too wise to think of start- 
ing an armed revolt. But by organizing movements for 
industrial passive resistance and by promoting a number 
of strikes tying up the mining and manufacturing indus- 
tries, these natives may eventually make the position of 
the white man in Africa as untenable as would a success- 
ful native war.’’* 

Although the African National Congress came to an 
end in 1929, its pioneering efforts to bring about native 
unity are still fresh in the minds of the writer’s Bantu 
informants. Founded in 1912, its official aims were ‘‘to 
unite all native organizations into a single medium for 
expressing representative opinion...; to formulate a 
standard policy on Native Affairs for the benefit and guid- 
ance of the Union Government and Parliament; to edu- 
cate the Bantu peoples as to their rights, duties and obli- 
gations to the State; to encourage mutual understanding 
and to bring together into common action as one political 


* Buell, op. cit., vol. i, p. 128. 
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body all the tribes... or races, and by means of combined 
effort and united political organization to defend their 
rights, freedom and privileges; to agitate and advocate 
by just means for the removal of the ‘Colour Bar’ in the 
political, economic and educational fields, and for the equal 
representation of Natives in Parliament.’’ 

A more militant body is the South African Communist 
movement. Although its strength appears to be decreas- 
ing, it has circulated much Soviet propaganda and is still 
said to have the active support of the Internationale. One 
‘‘lesson’’ distributed among Bantu workers reads in part: 
‘‘No matter though you are different in colour, you are 
one in kind with the Workers of the World. All those 
who work for wages are becoming one great brotherhood 
of labor. The Workers of the World are united to de- 
throne the Masters of the World. ... You Bantu will share 
in the great deliverance that is bound to come.’”* 

Perhaps the most radical of all South African organi- 
zations is the Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union, 
founded in 1920 by Clemens Kadalie, a Nyasaland native. 
According to van der Post, its membership has been esti- 
mated at from 30,000 to over twice that number.” Its 
central aim has been to promulgate ‘‘the One Big Union 
Idea.’’ Its official organ carried the caption, ‘‘Are You A 
Race Man?’’ One article declared ‘‘this race of ours is 
engaged in a great struggle—a violent struggle for indus- 
trial emancipation and political freedom.’’ Another de- 
nounced white South Africa as ‘‘infamous and unchris- 
tian.’’ A third labeled Hertzog’s native policy as ‘‘Capi- 
talism, with its Greed, Robbery and Manslaughter’’ and 
called upon the workers of Africa to unite. ‘‘You have 
nothing to lose but your chains.’’ 

While such organizations have reached thousands of 
natives and have incited mass meetings of protest, strikes, 

™* Tbid., vol. i, p. 128. 


* Post, L. van der, ‘‘South Africa in the Melting Pot,’’ Realist, vol. 
ii (1929), p. 261. 
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riots and other forms of resistance in Nairobi, on the 
Rand, in Durban and southward to the Cape, there is no 
way of estimating their general significance. Most ob- 
servers would agree, however, that they point to a grow- 
ing sense of grievance, a more basic understanding of the 
situation, an increasing capacity for collective action, a 
more intelligent leadership than was exhibited by the 
prophet, and an evident tendency to make color the inte- 
grating symbol of national unification.” 

On the whole, the Africans have been tractable folk. 
They have submitted to alien rule with a kind of unthink- 
ing obedience. Unlike some preliterates, they have shown 
no clear tendency to fade away as only raw savages can 
do. The Bantu, for instance, are probably as prolific and 
vigorous as ever. They are eager for book-learning which 
to them is a kind of white magic remaking the world. Of 
late, however, a strong reaction against the European has 
set in. His prestige has fallen and his dominance grows 
more precarious day by day. It is no exaggeration to 
say that wherever the Western mode of life has pene- 
trated, in Africa, the Pacific, Asia and Latin America, 
there is found today some version of the so-called ‘‘na- 
tive problem,’’ sume kind and degree of revolt. All great 
social changes, once they are successful, are declared to 
be natural and inevitable. Thus the spread of Western 
culture over the alleged ‘‘backward areas’’ of the world 
is clothed with the unquestioned respectability of a fait 
accompli. And yet few reflective observers would hold 
that the little peoples have received a square deal. The 
present crisis in world affairs, as illustrated in Africa, 
has not arisen because of any great cosmic process, but 
because imperialists have sought to perpetuate an out- 
moded set of human values, and to cling to the traditional 
policy of rule or ruin they put the stamp of approval upon 


"Cf. ‘‘Native Policy and Some Attendant Difficulties,’’ Round Table, 
20, vol. xx (1929-30), p. 421 ff. 
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an equally outworn technique of solution. Difficult though 
the situation is, it is not insoluble if and when men elect 
to think through the issues rather than fight over them. 


Luioyp ALLEN Cook, 
The Ohio State University. 








MONTESQUIEU’S INFLUENCE ON ANTI-SLAVERY 
OPINION IN ENGLAND 


Il y a de certaines vérités qu’il ne suffit pas de persuader, 
mais qu’il faut encore faire sentir. 
Montesquieu, Lettres Persanes, No. XI. 


There are perhaps no pages in the whole of the Esprit 
des Lois which reflect more completely the genius of Mon- 
tesquieu than those relating to slavery.’ If the political 
bondage of despotism suffices to infuriate him, how much 
more must he be moved by a condition that unites the sa- 
tanic triad of political, civil and spiritual bondage. True, 
however, to his principles as an observer of objective 
reality, he keeps his feet firmly planted upon the solid 
ground of history and reason; but his head is always in 
the purer air of a cosmic morality from which there is 
no appeal. Never do we see his powers of reasoning and 
of feeling more closely mated; so interwoven have they 
here become that the intensity of the one necessarily en- 
tails the intensity of the other; and the more warmly he 
feels the more powerfully he reasons. His very logic is 
so charged with rightness that it glows with the white 
coolness of Truth. His satire is not merely satire; on its 
obverse side it is humanity; and his irony is counterpoised 
with extreme earnestness. He regarded slavery as the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, for it destroyed the very souls 
of men. The slave, he says, ‘‘sent que son maitre a une 
ame qui peut s’agrandir, et que la sienne est contrainte 
de s’abaisser sans cesse.’” There were certain freedoms 
implicit in life which required no proof and brooked no 
argument; such were the rights to live and to be free in 
body and in mind. These things must ever remain out- 
side the competence of positive law; for positive law 
could refer only to external relationships between men 


* Esprit des Lois, Book XV. 
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and men, or between men and things, whereas these things 
were intrinsic to the concept of life itself. 

But if Montesquieu proclaimed as apocalyptic truth the 
autonomy of the souls and bodies of men, he could not 
but accept the reality of slavery as an institution. And 
since he knew that long-standing institutions are not to be 
swept away by visions and first principles, he set to work 
to undermine this one by exposing the fallacy of the rea- 
soning by which men justified it, and by striving to alle- 
viate the severity of slave laws. Thus, he may be said to 
have attacked it on three different fronts,—in its begin- 
nings, in its final effects, and in its inherent immorality. 
It must, therefore, in justice to Montesquieu, be agreed 
that he was ‘‘the first man in the front rank of reputation, 
to denounce the wickedness of the whole business; the first 
to open the struggle which was not carried to final tri- 
umph until more than a century after his death.’” 

Irony is a fine weapon when skilfully used, as Montes- 
quieu can use it, but there is always a danger (such is the 
obtuseness of the human mind) that it may become a 
boomerang to annihilate the very cause that flings it out. 
By an irony in the second degree, Montesquieu’s ironical 
defence of slavery shared the common fate and was mis- 
understood; it was taken for the very thing it was de- 
signed to expose. Thus we find the pamphleteer, Gordon 
Turnbull, actually quoting Montesquieu in favor of the 
institution he most cordially despised. Montesquieu, in his 
role of impartial observer, had summarised the feeble 
arguments of the slave-traders and owners, and had re- 
marked that in certain countries, climate and other physi- 
cal conditions, military operations, and the like, seemed 
to produce a state of servitude.* Turnbull twists this into 
a defence of slavery in those countries, and, adopting 


* Espirit des Lois, xv, 13. 
* Vaughan, History of Political Theories, vol. i, p. 283. 
‘Esprit des Lois, xv, 7 and xiv, 2. 
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Montesquieu’s own language, declares, ‘‘The writers 
against negro slavery, or as they style themselves defen- 
ders of the natural rights of mankind, who assert that all 
men being born equal, all should enjoy an equal degree of 
freedom in every climate, might as well contend that every 
nation should be governed by the same laws, adopt the 
same habits, customs, and manners’*’—and much more to 
the same purpose. 

The egregious and possibly wilful simplicity of Turn- 
bull received its proper chastisement at the hands of Wil- 
berforce’s good and active friend, William Dickson, who 
not only organised meetings in Scotland for Wilberforce 
after the latter’s rebuff in Parliament in 1791,° but also 
wrote some terrifying and powerful Letters on Slavery 
(1789). Dickson, like his friends, Wilberforce and James 
Beattie, was very familiar with Montesquieu’s ‘‘apology’’ 
for slavery,’ and constantly refers to it in his Letters. Of 
Turnbull he says: ‘‘This author has seriously quoted the 
Spirit of Laws in support of slavery. Montesquieu has 
treated this subject in an admirable strain of severe, but 
deserved, irony; but it is impossible to press into this vile 
service a writer of whose detestation of slavery the ridic- 
ulous arguments he uses will be the lasting monument.’” 

The more serious writers of the time were, indeed, 
under no misapprehension as to Montesquieu’s real feel- 
ing—or their own. That brilliant and well-intentioned pre- 
Blackstonian, George Wallace, forgotten almost before he 
was remembered, led the van of English legal opinion 
against the pernicious trade and practice. His plea for 
humanity would have been more effective had it been read; 
but it was hidden away in a massive and expensive vol- 
ume,® laden with abstractions, charged with erudition, and 

5 Apology for Negro Slavery, p. 8. 

*See Margaret Forbes, Beattie and His Friends, p. 266. 

* Esprit des Lois, xv, 5. 

® Beattie, Letters on Slavery, p. 81, note. 


* Wallace, System of the Principles of the Law of Scotland, 1760, pp. 
592 ff. 
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redolent of a piety calculated to repel the rationalistic 
public of 1760. Wallace himself was a legal philosopher 
in the true descent of Montesquieu, whom he vastly ad- 
mired, and whose method he heroically tried to apply to 
the laws of his native Scotland. But in no part of his 
work is his discipleship to Montesquieu more openly de- 
clared than in the pages he devotes to slavery. ‘‘The late 
President Montesquieu,’’ he writes, ‘‘. .. is at great pains, 
in his Treatise ‘Of the Spirit of Laws,’ to inculcate and 
prove the doctrine I have been maintaining.’’’° He excuses 
himself for the great length of his chapter™ by the exis- 
tence of some who still persist in defending the inhuman 
traffic. ‘*T’o them I shall oppose the authority of the great- 
est and most humane politician of this, or perhaps of any 
age, who, in his treatise ‘De l’Esprit des Loix,’ hardly 
deigns to reason upon the subject. I cannot conclude this 
title better than by inserting at length the third, fourth, 
and fifth chapters of the fifteenth book.’”? This Wallace 
proceeds to do in extenso in ‘French, and concludes, 
‘“‘These are sentiments dictated by humanity and by in- 
dignation.’’?* 

When, at length, Blackstone came to do for English 
law what Wallace had made such a valiant, but ill-fated, 
effort to do for Scottish law—namely, discover its spirit 
and its fundamental principles—he was torn between the 
transcendental aspect of slavery and its legal aspect. In 
his first edition, strong in his principles (borrowed, need- 
less to say, from Montesquieu), he declared that ‘‘as soon 
as a negro comes into England he becomes free;’’ but in 
his third edition, on representations from the Court of 
King’s Bench, he suppressed that opinion. His hesitation 
threw Granville Sharp into some confusion when, in 1767, 
he was preparing his defence for securing the liberation 


” Wallace, op. cit., p. 93. 
" Ibid., Book III, Title 2. 
* Ibid., p. 97. 
% Ibid., p. 98. 
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of the Negro Jonathan Strong; and finally Blackstone 
withdrew his offer to appear for him.** It is worthy of 
comment that when Sharp published the substance of his 
defence, in a pamphlet entitled A Representation of the 
Injustice and Dangerous Tendency of Tolerating Slavery 
in England (1769), it was found that he had based much 
of his argument upon Montesquieu; for instance, as to the 
inability of a free man to sell himself; the inferiority of 
slave labour; the human status of the slave, ete.” It is 
on the strength of the Esprit des Lois (XV, 6) that he 
indicts the British Colonies in America with having de- 
spotic constitutions, for where there is no guarantee of 
civil liberty, how should there be that of political liberty 
either?’® He quotes Montesquieu” to prove the inherent 
corruptness and uselessness of the system, and adds: 
**T could willingly transcribe, not only the succeeding part 
of this chapter (i.e., XV, 1), as being much to my purpose, 
but even the total fifteen following chapters, for the same 
reason; but as they would be much too long for a quota- 
tion, and yet contain nothing superfluous, I must beg to 
refer my readers to the author himself.’”* He, like Wal- 
lace and others, evidently regarded what Montesquieu had 
said as pure gold, every word of which was to be trea- 
sured. Sharp’s memorandum is long and contains much 
purely legal matter incomprehensible to the layman. But 
it was favorably received in the Inns of Court and so 
seriously alarmed the lawyers of Sharp’s prosecutors, 
Lisle and Kerr, that they postponed the suit until they 
were ultimately compelled to pay triple costs for failing 
to bring it forward.” 

To return to Blackstone, whose vacillation as to Eng- 

“See E. C. P. Lascelles, Granville Sharp and the Freedom of Slaves in 
England (London, Oxford University Press, 1928), pp. 22-23. 

%* Esprit des Lois, xv, 2, 8, 5. 

% Sharp, A Representation, etc., p. 48 and 83. 

Esprit des Lois, xv, 1. 


* Sharp, op. cit., p. 79. 
* Lascelles, op. cit., p. 23. 
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lish practice is to be blamed for this digression, he never 
for a moment wavered in his opposition to the principle 
of slavery. Here, as so often elsewhere, he preserved the 
doctrine of his master, Montesquieu, pure and undefiled 
by any ideas or originality of his own. His faith is touch- 
ing, superstitious, almost comic.”® Like Montesquieu,” he 
examines the three grounds of slavery assigned by Jus- 
tinian—the law of nations, civil law, and natural law—and 
in precisely the same terms as the Esprit des Lois exposes 
their unreliability. The law of nations confers the right 
of killing an enemy only in case of absolute necessity; 
therefore, when he is taken alive, it is proof that the need 
of killing did not exist; hence his life does not become the 
property of his captor, nor the right to dispose of it. 
Under the civil law, a free man cannot sell himself, be- 
cause the instant he receives the price it becomes, with 
him, the property of his master. The buyer therefore 
gives nothing, the seller receives nothing; hence there is 
no contract. As for the natural law, this argument falls 
with the other two; for if neither a prisoner of war can 
be forced, nor can a free man sell himself, into slavery, 
still less ean their children be sold or forced into that 
condition.” ‘*‘Upon these principles,’’ declares Black- 
stone, ‘‘the law of England abhors, and will not endure, 
the existence of slavery within this nation.’’* In reality, 
it is needless to say, ‘these principles’ had nothing what- 
ever to do with the matter. The spirit of the nation, 
it is true, was and had long been opposed to slavery, but 


™Cf., for instance, Blackstone’s definition of slavery with Montes- 
quieu’s: ‘‘(Slavery is that condition) whereby an absolute and unlimited 
power is given to the master over the life and fortune of the slave.’’ Com- 
mentaries, vol. i, p. 423. 

‘‘L/’esclavage proprement dit est 1’établissement d’un droit qui rend un 
homme tellement propre a un autre homme qu’il est le maitre absolu de 
sa vie et de ses biens.’’ Esprit des Lois, XV, 1 

" Esprit des Lois, 2. 

2 Reproduced by Blackstone from Esprit des Lois, XV, 2. 

*= Commentaries, Book I, ch. 14 (1). 
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not for the highly ingenious reasons alleged by Blackstone. 
The mind of Great Britain had never been acute enough 
for that; but its heart was in the right place! Here, as in 
so many other cases, Blackstone-cum-Montesquieu per- 
forms the useful office of discovering sound reasons for 
sounder intuitions. 

Blackstone’s attack on slavery, unoriginal, uninspired, 
and even half-hearted and unconvinced as it was, had the 
effect of directing upon the problem in England a broad 
beam of light emitted by Montesquieu’s genius, and of 
focussing the minds of men upon it. England now learnt 
that her instinctive distaste for slavery had a rational, as 
well as a sentimental, basis; and who is not pleased to 
have his instincts proved right? What had been nebulous 
intuition before now tended to crystallise into doctrine. 
Pamphlets were written on the subject; the news sheets 
began to devote an occasional column to it; and the peri- 
odicals, sure of the interest of their sadistic public, mul- 
tiplied thrilling accounts of the sufferings of slaves and 
the mal-practices of slave-owners and traders. No politi- 
cal treatise was complete without its chapter for or 
against the traffic, and one of the chief symptoms of the 
growing attention given to it was the formation of a de- 
cided school of opinion in favor of it. This school counted 
amongst its most active and convinced adherents numer- 
ous members of the church, who imagined they could find 
excellent precedents for slavery in Holy Writ.** In this 
connection, it may be recalled that some of Granville 
Sharp’s most closely reasoned pages” were devoted to the 
refutation of these pernicious, pseudo-Christian doctrines, 
which early reformers rightly regarded as particularly 
dangerous. 

*Thompson’s, In, Rev. T., tract The African Trade for Negro Slaves 
shown to be consistent with the principles of humanity and with the laws 
of revealed religion. 


*Sharp’s, Granville, Iz., pamphlet, The Just Limitation of Slavery in 
the Laws of God (1776) and An Essay on Slavery (1776). 
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It was appropriate that among the academic writers at 
this time the one who put in the strongest plea against 
slavery should be the one most unequivocally the disciple 
of Montesquieu. Adam Ferguson associated the problem 
with that of original compact. Having formally demon- 
strated that no compact could possibly exist prior to the 
establishment of society, and having asserted that all cus- 
toms, charters, statutes and laws which constitute or ex- 
press the civil conventions of men are all posterior to the 
establishment of society,” it was an easy step to show that 
no man could be born into a relation of servitude or of 
authority to another. ‘‘No one is born a slave; because 
every one is born with all his original rights. No one 
can become a slave, because no one, from being a person, 
ean, in the language of the Roman law,” become a thing 
or subject of property. The supposed property of the 
master in the slave, therefore, is matter of usurpation, 
not of right.’’* 

Once the Negro’s right to possess himself had been 
established by the philosophers, through the double ap- 
peal to the hearts and to the minds of men, the greater 
task of translating it into terms of actual legal machinery 
still remained to be done; and none but the politicians, 
through their control of the law, could do that. The way 
of the reformers in Parliament was a long and thorny 
one; and their efforts were not seconded by contemporary 
circumstances. As early as 1780, Montesquieu’s most con- 
structive and enlightened interpreter in England, Edmund 
Burke, prepared a code for the mitigation and ultimate 
abolition of the traffic in human lives, but obstructed on 
the one hand by self-interested members of Parliament, 
and distracted on the other by matters of more pressing 
moment—the American disturbances, for example—he 
quickly lost hope in the possibility of passing it into law. 

* Ferguson, Adam, Institutes of Moral Philosophy (1769), p. 220. 


*™ Servus non est persona, sed res. 
* Ferguson, op. cit., p. 222. 
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When at length the American problem had been settled, 
—so disastrously from the British point of view,—Burke 
redirected his mind to the crying evil of slavery, and in 
1788 spoke strongly to the effect that the trade ought to 
be totally abolished. But realizing that such a step was 
too radical to be hoped for in the slow-moving dream- 
world of human institutions, he fell back upon an appeal 
for the traffic to be, if not abolished, at least regulated and 
supervised.” This was interpreted by his friend, Fox, as 
a real desire to temporise with slavery; and Fox himself 
declined to recognize any such thing as ‘‘a regulation of 
robbery or a restriction of murder.’ In reality, none 
desired more ardently than Burke to crush the loathsome 
thing out of life; but the generosity of his impulses was 
checked by many considerations: the very existence of the 
institution seemed to Burke to give it a certain prescrip- 
tive sanction; the philosophy and the practice of the an- 
cients, whom he admired so much, seemed to put the seal 
of reason upon it; Montesquieu himself, though he hated 
it, had been obliged to recognize it as subtly representa- 
tive of some aspect—debased, no doubt, but real—of hu- 
man nature; and finally, there were so many other prob- 
lems of more immediate urgency to settle. Indeed, no 
sooner had Burke thrown himself into the scale against 
slavery than the French Revolution supervened to throw 
him out of it again. He deserted the cause of the rights of 
slaves to defend the cause of the rights of kings. Slaves 
existed on the mere fringes of constitutions—they were, 
in a real sense, as Montesquieu had said, politically dead 
—whereas kings existed at their very heart. 

Thrust temporarily into the background by the poli- 
ticians, the cause of the slaves was once more taken up by 
the philosophical and academic writers, and Montesquieu 
naturally reappeared, vicariously in their books, as one 


*Lecky, England in the 18th Century, vol. vi, p. 291. 
Speech of May 12th, 1789. 
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of the strongest advocates for the rights of Negroes. His 
ironical attacks upon the traffic were, for instance, imi- 
tated by Alexander Geddes in his Apology for Slavery 
(1792), a pamphlet ‘‘dedicated’’ to that egregious oppon- 
ent of liberty, Colonel Tarleton. Geddes sums up the situ- 
ation as it appeared to him in a tone reminiscent of Mon- 
tesquieu’s satirical chapter.*! ‘‘It is in vain, after this, 
to talk to us of the various calamities, hardships, and af- 
flictions which slaves are obliged to undergo. It is in vain 
to paint—in the most glowing colours—the dreadful series 
of unabating misery that attends them, in ail its shapes, 
from the moment they become our property, until they be- 
come the property of worms. In vain...in vain...in 
vain... British interest, British luxury, British state-ex- 
pediency, have neither eyes to see, nor ears to hear, their 
despair or their lamentations.’ 

At the same time, such a prominent University teacher 
as Dr. James Beattie, professor of moral philosophy at 
Aberdeen, was using his professorial chair to propagate 
the same sacred gospel of liberty for the oppressed. Beat- 
tie was a close friend of Wilberforce, and indeed of most 
of the prominent literary and political men of the time, 
and his views on slavery, originally delivered as lectures, 
are summarized in the second volume of his Elements of 
Moral Science (1793). Beattie admits he is not original 
in this book; and his ideas on slavery are in fact little 
more than a recapitulation of Montesquieu’s. He, like 
Montesquieu, finds it irksome to be coldly rational about 
a problem which the heart has already conclusively solved ; 
but as a philosopher he endeavors to be so. He argues 
almost entirely from natural rights, and shows by direct 
quotation from Montesquieu that slaves must necessarily 
be the natural enemies of the society which has denied 
them a natural status, since nature always tends to re- 


“ Esprit des Lois, XV, 5. 
"Geddes, Apology for Slavery, p. 46. 
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assert itself.** By a clever application of Montesquieu’s 
climatic theory, Beattie proves ( a little superfluously per- 
haps) that Negroes are not animals but men, and he ad- 
vances in this connection a theory of evolution by adapta- 
tion to environment which is entirely in the spirit of 
Charles Darwin. Beattie’s patience is plainly sorely tried, 
as Montesquieu’s had been, in this effort to establish a 
clear log:cal case for the slaves; and like Montesquieu he 
frequently dissolves into appeals to the hearts of men. 
‘‘It is impossible,’’ he cries, ‘‘for a considerate and un- 
prejudiced mind to think of slavery without horror,’’ and 
his strongest argument is the simple one, ‘‘Put yourself 
in the place of the slave and then try to justify your con- 
dition.’** His immediate remedy is to provide Christian 
treatment for slaves so long as they remain in bondage, 
and gradually to emancipate them. 

When the French Revolution had become, as it were, a 
habit, Parliament could once more allow other aspects of 
reality to creep back into the penumbra of its conscious- 
ness. Wilberforce and his gallant little army renewed 
their annual attacks upon the slave trade with increasing 
vigor, and steadily battered an opinion into the opacity 
of the public mind. It is not for the present writer to 
retell a story that has so often been well-told, but it is 
interesting to recall that the very last motion made by Fox 
in the House of Commons (on June 10th, 1806) was one 
in favor of the total abolition of slavery. It was fitting 
that his motion should, at length, after eighteen years of 
almost unremitted effort, be passed on this occasion by an 
almost unanimous vote (114 to 15). 

There is a certain absurdity in any attempt to trace 
‘‘influences’’ where the subject-matter is axiomatic truth. 
The right of every man to the custody of his own soul now 
appears a self-evident proposition that glows with its own 

* Beattie, Elements of Moral Science, vol. ii, p. 155 and p. 196; Cf. 
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light; and any attempt to prove it resembles the turning 
on of an artificial light in broad day. Any truth that 
needs to be, or can be, proved, contains the elements of 
error; and the right to freedom of the individual soul is 
one of those ultimate truths that have no parts and which 
it is therefore impossible to analyse. Both Beattie and 
Montesquieu knew instinctively that their reasonings upon 
it were, in a sense, not valid; hence their impatience with 
the rationalistic approach. But though truth may be un- 
demonstrable, error is not; and Montesquieu’s deep con- 
viction of the error and evil of slavery provided him with 
a rich, dynamic, emotional power that gave stimulation 
to his reasoning faculties, and emerged as that humani- 
tarianism of which he was one of the greatest modern 
prophets. Knowing well that truth was a light scarce visi- 
ble from extreme brightness, and that men must be grad- 
ually cozened and not plunged into it, he purposely con- 
cealed it behind a veil of rational argument through which, 
like Shelley’s Asia, ‘‘Child of Light,’’ its shining limbs 
could be discerned. Once that was done, the cause of 
abolition progressed rapidly under its own momentum. 
Wilberforce, though the prophet of the cause, tried to 
speak the language of logic such as Montesquieu had 
taught it to him. ‘‘It is not your passions I shall appeal 
to,’’ he said to those who listened to his first speech 
against slavery on May 12th, 1789, ‘‘I ask only for your 
cool and impartial reason.’’ The fiction was a wise and 
useful one, and it may be that he himself was deceived by 
it. But through the intricate web of argument and exposi- 
tion that he wove, there shone with a splendor that would 
not be gainsaid his blazing conviction in a truth beyond 
all argument, eternal and absolute. 
F. T. H. Fuercuer, M.A., D. de 1’U, 
University of London, Goldsmith’s College. 











THE NEGRO AND THE TEXAS PRIMARIES 


In 1903, the Texas Legislature passed the first Terrell 
election law which provided for the regulation of party 
primary elections and conventions. One of the provisions 
of this law was that all qualified voters should be eligible 
to vote in any party primary, upon taking the prescribed 
party test. Up to the time that this law was enacted 
party conventions and party committees alone controlled 
and regulated party nominations and party conventions.’ 


During the passage of the Terrell election law, the ques- 
tion of admitting or barring Negroes in Democratic pri- 
mary elections was a momentous one. Some counties ac- 
tually desired to permit Negroes to participate in pri- 
maries throughout the State, while the other counties, ob- 
serving the situation from a different angle, were intensely 
opposed to Negroes’ exercising any such functions of 
citizenship. As a result, this question was disposed of 
by a provision in the first Terrell election law which de- 
clared, ‘‘The county executive committee of the party 
holding any primary election may prescribe additional 
qualifications necessary to participate therein.’ Thus 
with no other state-wide qualifications for voting in pri- 
mary elections, the Democratic party in any county of the 
State could bar Negroes from voting in the primary if 
it so desired by having its county executive committee 
prescribe additional qualifications for Negro voters. This 
was the sense of the Texas election laws from 1903 until 
1923 with regard to the Negro. 

There were a great number of white people who were 
bitterly opposed to the Negro’s casting a vote in a Demo- 
cratic primary in any county of the State of Texas. So 

*General Laws of the State of Texas Passed at the Regular Session of 


the Twenty-eighth Legislature, Austin, 1904, pp. 133-159. Hereafter cited as 


General Laws. 
* Ibid. 
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vehemently did they object to the Negro’s thus participat- 
ing in government in the State that they were able to 
influence the Texas Legislature in 1923, meeting in called 
session, to amend the provision in the Terrell electon law 
which allowed Negroes to vote in Democratic primaries if 
the county executive committee so prescribed. The Texas 
Legislature amended this provision to read as follows: ‘‘ All 
qualified voters under the laws and Constitution of the 
State of Texas who are bona fide members of the Demo- 
cratic party, shall be eligible to participate in any Demo- 
cratic party primary election, provided such voter com- 
plies with all laws and rules governing party primary 
elections; however, in no event shall a negro be eligible to 
participate in a Democratic party primary election held in 
the State of Texas, and should a negro vote in a Demo- 
cratic primary election, such ballot shall be void and elec- 
tion officials are herein directed to throw out such ballot 
and not count the same.’ This provision was known as 
article 3093a, Acts of 1923. 

This provision was amended in 1925 by the legislature 
and codified as Article 3107. The amended article then 
read: ‘‘In no event shall a negro be eligible to participate 
in a Democratic party primary election held in the State 
of Texas, and should a negro vote in a Democratic pri- 
mary election, such ballot shall be void and election offi- 
cials are herein directed to throw out such ballot and 
not count the same.’” 

In 1924, Dr. L. A. Nixon of El Paso, a Negro, at- 
tempted to vote in a Democratic primary election in El 
Paso county. He was denied a ballot. He then filed suit 
against C. C. Herndon, an election judge, for five thousand 
dollars damages because he was not permitted to vote, 
alleging that he was deprived of his legal right to vote in 
said election, and that Article 3093a violated his rights as 


* General Laws, 1923, pp. 74-75. 
*Texas Revised Civil Statutes, 1925, art. 3107, p. 358. 
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defined in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States. After the federal 
district court at El Paso and the federal court at New 
Orleans had dismissed the suit, the case was appealed to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, where the judg- 
ment below was reversed and the new article, Article 
3107, was declared unconstitutional.® 

When this statute was declared unconstitutional, the 
Texas Legislature in 1927, meeting in called session, 
amended Article 3107 with the intent to provide a legal 
means of barring Negroes from voting in Democratic pri- 
maries. The amended statute still known as Article 3107 
read: ‘‘Every political party in this State through its 
State Executive Committee shall have the power to pre- 
scribe the qualifications of its own members and shall in 
its own way determine who shall be qualified to vote or 
otherwise participate in such political party; provided 
that no person shall ever be denied the right to partici- 
pate in a primary in this State because of former political 
views or affiliations or because of membership or non- 
membership in organizations other than the political 
party.’” 

Pursuant to this statute, the State Democratic executive 
committee passed the following resolution: ‘‘That all white 
Democrats who are qualified under the Constitution and 
laws of Texas and who subscribe to the statutory pledge 
provided in Article 3110, Revised Civil Statutes of Texas, 
and none other, be allowed to participate in the primary 
elections to be held July 28, 1928, and August 25th, 1928, 
and further, that the Chairman and Secretary of the State 
Democratic Executive Committee be directed to forward 
to each Democratic County Chairman in Texas a copy of 
this resolution for observance.’’ The statutory pledge 


® Nixon v. Herndon, 273 U. 8S. 536. 
*General Laws, 1927, First Called Session, p. 193. 
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referred to was as follows: ‘‘I am a Democrat and pledge 
myself to support the nominees of this primary.’” 

In the first Democratic primary of 1928, Dr. L. A. 
Nixon of El Paso again attempted to vote, but was re- 
fused. He filed suit against the election judges, James 
Condon, and C. H. Kolle for damages in the sum of five 
thousand dollars for the legal wrong done to him by Con- 
don and Kolle. The plaintiff again contended that he had 
a legal right to vote in said election, and that Article 3107 
and the resolution above as promulgated by the State 
Democratic Executive Committee violated his rights as de- 
fined in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The suit was dismissed in the federal court for the 
western district of Texas and the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at New Orleans sustained this finding. But the 
Supreme Court of the United States on May 2, 1932, 
reversed this decision in an opinion delivered by Mr. 
Justice Cardozo.* Such is a brief history of the effort to 
bar Negroes in Democratic primaries prior to 1932. 

The prominent extracts of the majority opinion of the 
court are as follows: ‘‘The pith of the matter is simply 
this, that when those agencies are invested with an au- 
thority independent of the will of the association, in whose 
names they undertake to speak, they become to that extent 
the organs of the State itself, the repositories of official 
power. ... Whether a political party in Texas has inherent 
power today without restraint by any law to determine its 
own membership, we are not required at this time either 
to affirm or to deny. ... Whatever our conclusion might 
be if the statute had remitted to the party the untram- 
meled power to prescribe the qualifications of its mem- 
bers, nothing of the kind was done.’” 

7 White v. Lubbock (Civil Appeals) 30 S. W. (2d) 723. 


*Nixon v. Condon (D. C., Texas) 34 Fed. (2d) 464; 286 U. S. 73-106. 
°U. S. 
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Thus it is clear that the Supreme Court did not avail 
itself of the opportunity to clarify once and for all the 
paramount question involved, and within the pale of its 
jurisdiction, viz., whether or not a political party in any 
State has the inherent power to preclude Negroes from its 
membership. 

An analysis of the first prominent extract of the ma- 
jority opinion reveals that the court based its decision on 
the propositions that the State Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee acted as agents of the State, that, therefore, its 
action was a State action and, as such, violative of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
Crafty and cunning party leaders after further study of 
the decision and its salient features were of the opinion 
that the Supreme Court had shown them the light, had 
pointed out the way by which they would finally be able 
legally to bar Negroes from voting in Democratic prima- 
ries. The party leaders reasoned that if the committee’s 
barring of Negroes was invalid as a State action, then it 
might be inferred that it might be valid if done on the 
authority of the association in whose name they undertake 
to speak. Then the committee would be not the organ of 
the State, but the organ of the Democratic party. This 
belief was further strengthened by the second and third 
prominent extracts of the majority opinion and by the 
close decision of five for and four against.’® 

This decision of the United States Supreme Court was 
joyously acclaimed by Negroes in every walk of life 
throughout Texas, and many were confident that their 
rights of franchise in Democratic primaries were at last 
secure.’ Democratic party leaders in the State were at sea 

“Ibid. The majority opinion of the court was delivered by Mr. Jus- 
tice Cardozo, and coneurred in by Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice Roberts. The dissenting opin- 
ion was given by Mr. Justice McReynolds, and was concurred in by Mr. 


Justice Van Devanter, Mr. Justice Sutherland, and Mr. Justice Butler. 
“ Houston Post, editorial, ‘‘The White Primary Decree,’’ May 4, 1932, 


p. 4. 
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temporarily as to what actions to take in order to bar Ne- 
groes from voting in the immediate Democratic primaries. 
Their first thought was how they could circumvent the deci- 
sion legally. Various theories were expressed, some of which 
were: ‘‘first, repeal of the State law by a called session 
of the legislature; second, adoption of a new ‘white man’s 
primary’ resolution by the State Democratic executive com- 
mittee at an early meeting; third, adoption of a resolution by 
the State Democratic convention when it met in Houston 
on May 24, 1932, which would prohibit Negroes from vot- 
ing; fourth, abandonment of the primary election system 
and return to the old convention system.’”* Some party 
leaders and political observers were of the opinion that 
Negroes would be eligible to vote in the primaries. A mem- 
ber of the State executive committee was quoted as say- 
ing that he always felt that when the racial question was 
brought to a final issue, the white Democrats could not 
bar the Negroes from voting, and that he seriously doubted 
that they would overcome this new decision. The Chair- 
man of the Harris County Democratic executive commit- 
tee, the most populous county in the State, said that it 
was his committee’s duty to administer the county affairs 
of the party according to the law and the courts, and that 
if they said Negroes should vote, there was nothing to do 
but let them vote. If they did vote, he would try to make 
provisions so that they could stand in separate lines and 
vote separately. He did not think many would vote that 
year if they could, but that they would turn out in force 
in 1934, for there were worlds of Negroes who wanted to 
vote in Democratic primaries.” 

After pondering the various theories of barring Ne- 
groes from voting in the Democratic primaries, the party 
leaders agreed to have the State Democratic executive 
committee strike out all of its resolutions pertaining to 
the Negro and the Democratic primaries, and then have 


% Ibid., May 7, 1932, p. 8; May 15, p. 2. 
8 Ibid., May 23, 1932, p. 3. 
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the committee on resolutions of the State Democratic 
convention, meeting in Houston on May 24, recommend to 
the convention for adoption a resolution barring Negroes 
from participating in the primaries of the Democratic 
party." 

At a meeting of the State executive committee a few 
days before the convening of the State convention, all res- 
olutions formerly passed by the committee restricting 
participation in the primaries to whites were repealed. 
On May 24, while the convention was in session, several 
Negroes representing the members of their race through- 
out the State appeared before a subcommittee of the com- 
mittee on resolutions to plead the cause of their race and 
ask that the committee take no action which would bar 
Negroes from voting in Democratic primaries. This plea 
was refused, and was unproductive of results as far as the 
committee and convention were concerned. W. O. Huggins, 
the Chairman of the State executive committee, offered 
the following resolution to the convention committee on 
resolutions: ‘‘Be it resolved, that all white citizens of the 
State who are qualified to vote under the Constitution and 
laws of Texas shall be eligible for membership in the 
party and as such eligible for participation in the pri- 
maries.’’®> This resolution was adopted by the committee 
on resolutions, sixteen to nothing, two not voting. The 
resolution, later presented to the convention, was adopted 
without a dissenting vote."® 

At a meeting of the State Democratic executive com- 
mittee in Austin on July 13, the committee took no ac- 
tion against voting by Negroes in Democratic primaries, 
but instructed the secretary of the committee to certify 
to the county chairmen of the Democratic county executive 
committees the white primary resolution adopted by the 
State convention, for their guidance. 


“ Ibid., May 24, 1932, p. 5. 
% Ibid., May 25, 1932, p. 5. 
* Ibid. 
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Some of the Negro leaders in the State carefully ob- 
served the actions of the State Democratic convention at 
Houston on May 24, while other Negro leaders painstak- 
ingly scrutinized the reports of the actions of the conven- 
tion as reported in the press. Negro franchise leaders in 
Houston thought that the best way to secure their legal 
privilege to vote in the Democratic primaries, in view of 
the decision of the Supreme Court and the actions of the 
State Democratic convention, would be to seek injunctions 
in the federal courts restraining the State executive com- 
mittee from issuing orders to the county executive com- 
mittee to bar Negroes and restraining the county executive 
committees from issuing orders to their election officials 
to bar Negroes. Hoping to accomplish this through the 
unity of effort of Negroes throughout the State, a state- 
wide meeting of Negroes was called in Houston for the 
third Sunday in June. The meeting was advertised in the 
colored press of the State. On the day of the meeting, no 
other city or section of the State was represented save 
Houston. Consequently, no united action in the interest of 
all Negroes in the State could be planned and put into 
effect. Leaders of the franchise fight in Houston, realiz- 
ing that state-wide action at that time was impossible, 
began to prepare for a successful entry into the Democra- 
tic primary by Negroes of Harris County. Through the 
efforts of the Harris County Negro Democratic Club In- 
corporated, a club of several years standing, meetings 
were held and a small amount of money was raised. Pub- 
lic sentiment and support of Negroes was aroused in the 
county by articles and by editorials in the Negro press, 
and through a series of mass meetings. The sympathy 
and public support of white people toward the right of Ne- 
groes to vote in Democratic primaries was also cultivated 
through the Negro press.” 

The Harris County Negro Democratic Club decided to 


™ Houston Defender, June 8, 15, 1932. 
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file a suit in the federal district court for the southern 
district of Texas, through its chairman, Julius White, to 
enjoin the Harris County Democratic executive committee 
from barring him and others similarly situated from vot- 
ing in the Democratic primaries to be held July 23, 1932, 
and August 27, 1932. Julius White stated in his petition 
that he was a Democrat and subscribed to the principles 
of the Democratic party. The case was placed in the 
hands of the legal firm of Nabrit, Atkins, and Wesley. The 
hearing was set for the fifteenth of July in the United 
States District Federal Court at Houston before Judge 
T. M. Kennerly.® 

Meanwhile Negroes in different sections of the State 
were making preparations for the same procedure. In- 
junction suits in federal courts were filed in Bexar, 
Grayson, Tarrant, and Jefferson counties. 

In Bexar county, C. A. Booker, through his attorney, 
Carl Wright Johnson, white, sought a mandatory injunc- 
tion to compel the county Democratic executive commit- 
tee, John K. Weber, chairman, and C. O. Wolfe, secre- 
tary, and Adolph Lassner, presiding officer of precinct 
number seventy-three, to permit him and other qualified 
Negro voters to exercise their franchise in the Democratic 
primaries. The hearing was set for July 16, before Judge 
Kennerly. 

In Grayson county, Robert Williams made applica- 
tion for an injunction to restrain Democratic officials from 
interfering with Negroes voting in the primaries. W. J. 
Durham was the attorney and Federal Judge Randolph 
Bryant was to hear the case. In Tarrant county, J. W. 
Sims made application for an injunction asking through 
his attorney, R. D. Evans, that Negroes be permitted to 
vote in the Democratic primaries. The hearing was sct 
for July 20, before Judge Bryant. In Jefferson county, 
C. S. Eugene asked for an injunction restraining the 


* Houston Post, July 16, 1932, pp. 1-2. 
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county Democratic official from barring Negroes from 
voting in the Democratic primaries. 

On July 15, by 9:30 a.m. the United States federal dis- 
trict court at Houston was filled with colored people. 
There were about a score of white people. The case was 
argued for the plaintiff by Attorneys Nabrit and Wesley. 
The defendants were represented by Attorney Charles 
Kamp, the secretary of the Harris county Democratic 
executive committee. Within the bar was attorney W. J. 
Durham who had a similar case coming up in Sherman the 
following Tuesday, and the white attorney for C. A. 
Booker. 

After the position and contentions of the petitioner 
had been stated by Attorney Nabrit, they were further 
elaborated and elucidated upon by both attorneys. The 
duration of their arguments was approximately three 
hours. In alloting time for each side, Attorney Wesley 
asked the court for five hours for the development of the 
argument for the plaintiff. The principal contentions of 
the petitioner were: first, the Democratic convention had 
no power to bar Negroes from voting in the primary elec- 
tions, scheduled for July 23 and August 27, 1932, because 
the State of Texas had conferred upon the Democratic 
party power to fix qualifications for members exclusively 
through its State executive committee; second, the Demo- 
cratic party is a national party and alone has power to 
fix qualifications for participants in Democratic primaries, 
where not otherwise provided by statute; third, the State 
Democratic convention meeting in Houston in May lacked 
the power to pass any resolutions pertaining to who 
should vote in the Democratic primaries as the State 
statutes which regulate party primaries and party con- 
ventions declare that party principles and party policies 
can only be defined at State conventions meeting in the 
month of September. 

Attorney Kamp filed no answer for the defendant com- 
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mittee, relying entirely upon his motion to dismiss the 
plaintiff’s action. Many of the points raised by the at- 
torneys for the petitioner, Attorney Kamp failed to touch 
upon. He based his case upon the plea that the Dem- 
ocratic party was a private association with an inherent 
right to choose the qualifications of its membership. ‘‘The 
right of a political party,’’ he argued, ‘‘to regulate its 
own matters, and to set its own qualifications is inherent 
and is superior to any State law. That right is of the 
party itself and is outside the pale of interference by the 
State. I believe we are at last approaching the time when 
our party in Texas can govern itself without the influence 
of interests on the outside.’”® In support of his conten- 
tion, Attorney Kamp declared that twice this year he had 
seen the party, acting on its inherent rights, contravene 
the laws of the State. When Judge Kennerly inquired why 
he did not say anything about it to the enforcement offi- 
cers, Kamp replied that the facts had been printed on the 
front page of all the local newspapers. Attorney Kamp 
also stated in his argument that the plaintiff professed to 
be a Democrat, but that it was impossible for him and 
others similarly situated to be a Democrat.” 

At the completion of the hearing the briefs were sub- 
mitted to Judge Kennerly, and the colored folk who had 
sat through the hearing filed out of the court room. Judge 
Kennerly commended Nabrit and Wesley for their able 
presentation. Colored folk were positive that Judge Ken- 
nerly would grant the injunction and that Negroes would 
march triumphantly to the polls on the two primary dates 
and vote in Democratic primaries in Harris county for 
the first time in years. 

On July 20, Judge Kennerly handed down his decision 
from Brownsville where he was then holding court. 
Among other things the federal judge said in his opinion: 


® Ibid., p. 2. 
” Tbid., p. 2. 
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‘‘The contention of complainant is upheld and the con- 
trolling questions presented are disposed of by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the majority opinion 
of Mr. Justice Cardozo in Nixon versus Condon et al, de- 
livered May 2, 1932. Such opinion leaves little to be said. 
... Unlike Moses, who refused to be known as the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, the Democratic party has over a pe- 
riod of twenty-five years chosen to be known as a child 
and agency of the State, abandoning its own inherent pow- 
ers and choosing to conduct its affairs under grant of 
power from the State. . . . From what has been said it 
follows that the resolution complained of by complainant 
violates his right under the Fourteenth amendment, and is 
void as to him and to those similarly situated and the acts 
of respondents in seeking, under and by virtue of said 
resolution, to prevent complainant from voting in such 
primary, because he is a Negro, are unlawful.’ 

Judge Kennerly nevertheless dismissed the suit be- 
cause of the nature of the plaintiff’s prayer for relief. 
‘‘He prays in effect,’’ Judge Kennerly said, ‘‘that respon- 
dents be enjoined from instructing the election judges to 
comply with and carry out such resaqlution, and from in- 
structing the election judges to deny the complainant the 
right to vote, and also prays that respondents be manda- 
torily required to permit complainant and all other quali- 
fied Negro voters to vote in said primary election, and 
mandatorily required to instruct all election judges to 
that effect. 

‘*Clearly the crux of the matter is that complainant is 
asking a mandamus against respondents to require re- 
spondents and in turn require respondents to require the 
election judges, to allow complainants to vote in such 
primary. 

‘‘While this court has jurisdiction of the parties and 
the subject matter, this court has no jurisdiction to grant 


" Ibid., July 21, 1932, p. 2. 
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a mandamus such as is prayed for here.’’ At this point 
in his opinion, Judge Kennerly cited a number of cases 
upholding his decision. The opinion concluded, ‘‘This 
court having no jurisdiction to entertain complainant’s 
bill because of the nature of his prayer for relief, re- 
spondents’ motion to dismiss is sustained.’’” 

On the afternoon of the decision, the white dailies 
blazoned in headlines, ‘‘Negroes Lose Democratic Pri- 
mary Ballot Plea,’’ and other streamers of a similar vein. 
In the articles or columns under these headlines, there 
was invariably a statement quoted from some party lead- 
er. One said, for example, ‘‘In view of the fact that the 
complainant’s plea for an injunction was not sustained, 
we do not feel any one would be in contempt of court for 
refusal to permit a Negro to vote.’’ Another declared, 
‘*Since the case was dismissed the relief they sought was 
not granted and therefore the expression of opinion that 
the party’s ban is unconstitutional is deprived of official 
force, and becomes merely an expression of a personal 
opinion by Judge Kennerly.’’ A third was sure that ‘‘the 
Democratic party will stand by its guns Saturday and re- 
fuse to permit Negroes to participate in its primary.’ 

The Houston Informer, a colored weekly newspaper, 
printed an extra immediately following the decision to off- 
set the misleading headlines in the white dailies. Across 
its front were these words in large letters. ‘‘Negroes Will 
Vote.’’ The Informer went on to say that Judge Kennerly 
had held with the plaintiff in all of his contentions, and 
had further stated that to deny the plaintiff and others 
similarly situated the right to vote was unlawful, and that 
the resolution passed by the State Democratic convention 
in Houston on May 24 was unconstitutional and must 
fall. The Informer urged all Negroes in possession of a 
poll tax receipt and embracing the Democratic faith to 


™ Ibid. 
*See, for example, Houston Post, July 22, 1932, p. 1. 
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present themselves at the polls on July 23, and offer to 
vote, adding that if they were refused the right to vote 
the election judges of those precincts were liable to five 
thousand dollars damages. The Informer closed its article 
with these questions: ‘‘What more do our people ex- 
pect? Do they want the judge to tell them to go to the 
polls and vote?’”* 

Such was the case in Harris county. Details of the 
suits in other counties where suits were filed were similar 
to the case in Harris county. A resume of the most im- 
portant features of each suit will suffice. Practically the 
same briefs were filed by the attorneys in the Bexar and 
Grayson county suits as in the suit in Harris county. 

In Bexar county Federal Judge T. M. Kennerly de- 
clined to take jurisdiction in the suit of C. A. Booker as 
he had done in the suit of Julius White. C. A. Booker, 
through his attorney then filed suit in the Forty-fifth dis- 
trict court of Texas, seeking a mandatory injunction to 
compel the Democratic county executive committee, John 
K. Weber, Chairman, and C. O. Wolfe, secretary and 
Adolph Lassner, presiding officer of precinct number sev- 
enty-three, to permit Booker to vote. At the hearing the 
arguments of the attorneys followed those presented at 
the United States district court. On July 22, the day be- 
fore the first primary, District Judge S. G. Taylor granted 
the mandatory injunction. On Friday evening and night, 
several white party leaders of Bexar county worked hard 
and earnestly on preparations for an appeal to the next 
higher court. The Fourth Court of Civil Appeals hoped 
for and expected a decision unfavorable to Negroes that 
would finally debar Negroes from voting in Saturday’s 
primary.” 

The Fourth Court of Civil Appeals heard the case 
July 23. This court is a three-judge court, in which the 


% Houston Informer, July 21, 1932. 
* Houston Post, July 22, 1932, p. 2. 
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judges were: Chief Justice W. S. Fly, Justice Thomas 
D. Cobbs, Sr., and Justice Edward W. Smith. In this case 
Justice Smith certified his disqualification because his 
brother Sawnie B. Smith was a candidate for the legis- 
lature. The first two named justices then heard the case. 
Since they failed to agree, the decision of Judge Taylor 
remained in force. 

In Grayson county, the suit filed by Robert Williams 
the hearing of which was to have been July 20, was post- 
poned by Federal Judge Randolph Bryant until July 22, 
in order that he might have time to study the opinion 
handed down by Federal Judge Kennerly in the similar 
ease from Harris county.** Ben F. Gafford, Chairman of 
the Grayson county Democratic executive committee an- 
nounced on Thursday, July 21, that according to a United 
States Supreme Court decision of May 2, 1932, Negroes 
could not be denied the right to vote in the Democratic 
primaries, regardless of a resolution to the contrary cer- 
tified by the State Democratic Executive Committee, to the 
county chairmen. Upon the announcement by Gafford that 
he would revoke his previous order to members of the 
county executive committee, barring Negroes from the 
primaries, an agreement was reached Thursday, July 21, 
to dismiss the suit for an injunction against the Grayson 
county Democratic executive committee filed in federal 
court at Sherman. Judge Bryant dismissed the suit on 
the motion of Robert Williams, the plaintiff, with the 
provision that it could be renewed if matters should 
arise sufficient to warrant such action." 

In Tarrant county, the injunction petition of J. W. 
Sims asking that Negroes be permitted to vote in the Dem- 
ocratic primaries, originally set for July 20 before Judge 
Bryant was postponed until July 22.7* This suit was again 
postponed on July 22, and the hearing set for August 1, 

* Ibid., p. 2. 


* Ibid., July 21, 1932, p. 2; July 22, p. 2. 
* Ibid., July 21, 1932, p. 2. 
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which rendered valueless the first primary hearing. The 
attorney for J. W. Sims telegraphed the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States requesting that the federal gov- 
ernment enforce the federal election laws both civil and 
criminal, at Fort Worth. The next day he received a 
telegram from Assistant Attorney General Nugent Dodds 
to the effect that the matter had been referred to the 
United States district attorney at Fort Worth. That same 
day, Attorney R. D. Evans received a telegram from Dis- 
trict Attorney Johnson at Fort Worth, stating, ‘‘Am in 
receipt of following wire from Hon. Nugent Dodds: ‘Com- 
plaint has been made by R. D. Evans, Waco, Texas, that 
Negroes were denied the right to vote in the primary 
election at Fort Worth. See Section 19 criminal code, and 
ease of L. A. Nixon vs. James Condon et al. Matter re- 
ferred to you for such action as facts and law warrant.’ ”’ 
Johnson authorized Evans to advise all election judges 
that Negroes were entitled to vote in primary elections 
and failure to allow them to vote was contrary to Con- 
stitution.” 

In Jefferson county, Judge Randolph Bryant held the 
injunction suit filed by C. S. Eugene under advisement. 
The case was not heard by the Judge. 

In Bowie county, a statement was issued by the secre- 
tary of the Independent Negro Voters League several 
days before the first primary, stating that Negroes would 
take legal action if not permitted to vote in the Demo- 
cratic primary. O. H. Atchley, chairman of the Bowie 
county Democratic executive committee, said that Negroes 
would not be allowed to vote in the Democratic primary 
and cited the action of the state committee in barring 
them.** 

At the first Democratic primary on July 23, which 
served as a testing ground for decisions handed down in 

* Ibid., July 22, 1932, p. 2. 


” Tbid., July 21, 1932, p. 2. 
" Ibid., July 22, 1932, p. 2. 
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numerous civil suits brought by Negroes in their fight for 
the franchise, thousands of Negroes presented themselves 
at the polls throughout the State, and precedents dating 
back to carpet-bag days were smashed in some counties 
when Negroes voted in the Democratic primary. In Harris 
county, hundreds offered to vote.** They presented them- 
selves peacefully and asked for a ballot; if they were re- 
fused a ballot, they ascertained the name of the election 
judge, quietly wrote it down and walked away. Those 
refused then went home or to some convenient place and 
called the officials of the Harris County Negro Democratic 
Club, whose office was temporarily located in the Houston 
Informer offices, and registered the name of the election 
judge and the precinct where they had heen turned away. 
Some went downtown to give a personal account of their 
experiences to the officials of the Club, or to attorneys 
Nabrit and Wesley. 

In a number of precincts, Negroes voted until 3 p.m., 
when a letter was sent to the precinct chairmen by the 
chairman of the county executive committee, forbidding 
them to allow Negroes to vote. In some precincts, Negroes 
were refused ballots from the time the polls opened until 
they closed, because the election judges were staunchly 
opposed to Negroes voting and because they thought that 
no court would return a judgment against them in a dam- 
age suit brought by Negroes. 

In the afternoon, one white daily in an article cap- 
tioned, ‘‘Negroes Barred From Voting,’’ said only two 
Negroes voted in the Democratic primary. The Houston 
Informer stated in its columns that over 500 Negroes had 
east ballots in the primary. 

In Bexar county, Negroes were not challenged when 
they presented themselves at the polls. However, the 
legality of about 3,000 ballots cast by Negroes in Bexar 
county was in doubt as the Fourth Court of Civil Appeals 


™ Ibid., July 24, 1932, p. 2. 
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had set the second hearing for the Booker injunction suit 
for July 27 and the decision of the court would determine 
whether or not the ballots would be counted or thrown 
out. Governor Ross S. Sterling had appointed Justice Seth 
Searcy to sit with the court in place of Justice Smith. 

On the night of July 22, certain white persons in Gray- 
son county attempted to intimidate Negroes and keep them 
from the polls by circulating anonymous handbills warn- 
ing them not to vote. The circulars distributed said, 
‘‘Negro, the white people do not want you to vote Satur- 
day. Do not make the Ku Klux Klan take a hand. Do 
you remember what happened two years ago May 9?”’ 
Their question referred to the burning to death of a Ne- 
gro charged with attacking a white woman. The mob 
burned the Grayson county courthouse in which he was 
held prisoner. At Denison, which is in Grayson county, 
a fiery cross was lighted in front of a Negro church. 
Despite these occurrences, Negroes in Grayson county 
marched to the polls and cast their votes without friction. 
The election was quiet and orderly throughout the county. 

At Fort Worth, in Tarrant county, Negroes attempted 
to vote but were turned away. United States District At- 
torney Johnson did not say what action he would take 
against election judges who refused ballots to Negroes. 

In Jefferson county, Negroes were barred from tke 
polls. Judge Randolph Bryant was still holding the case 
under advisement. At Port Arthur in this county, two 
Negroes, one of them C. 8S. Eugene, attempting to cast 
ballots were ordered out by election officials. Firemen 
were rushed into the place when it appeared that the two 
colored men would ignore the order, but as they quietly 
walked out trouble was avoided. 

Negroes were also barred from voting at Texarkana 
in Bowie county and at Corsicanna in Navarro county. In 
Dallas county, county officials did not try to bar them from 
voting, but only a few went to the polls. Negroes voted in 
almost all of the precincts in Waco. In Nueces county also 
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a large number of Negroes cast votes. In McLennan coun- 
ty, Negroes cast their ballots through the direct order of 
the attorney general of the United States through District 
Attorney Hartman of the western district of Texas. 


Such was the outcome of the fight of Negroes to vote 
in the July, 1932, or first Democratic primary in Texas, 
in the most populous counties. In the other counties of the 
State since no sustained legal action was made by Negroes 
to vote they cast very few votes in the primary. Where votes 
were cast by them, it was due to local propitiation and to 
the respect of county chairmen and executive committee- 
men for the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
of May 2, 1932.** 

Immediately following the election in Harris county, 
Negroes who had been denied their suffrage rights in the 
primary, filed criminal charges in the United States dis- 
trict court at Houston against the election officials who 
had deprived them of their rights of citizenship. The col- 
ored people asking damages were represented by At- 
torney F. S. K. Whittaker. A list containing the names of 
all Harris county election judges who denied Negroes the 
right to vote in the July primary was turned over to 
United States District Attorney Henry M. Holden on the 
afternoon of the primary elections. Accompanying the list 
was a brief of the federal laws governing the depriving 
of certain citizens of their civil rights. Although it was 
understood that Attorney Holden was to prosecute the 
election judges, in commenting on the case he declined to 
discuss that phase of it. He stated that he would 
first have to study the evidence and, in all probability, 
would have to forward a gist of it to the attorney general 
of the United States before an investigation by federal 
agents could be authorized. ‘‘There is no question,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that it is a violation of the federal laws to have 


™=See the Houston Post, July 24, 1932, p. 2, for details concerning the 
eounties mentioned above. 
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denied the Negroes the right to vote, inasmuch as congres- 
sional races were involved and also in view of a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court. No action, however, can 
be taken until a thorough study of the case has been 
made.’’ There have been threats of impeaching Attorney 
Holden because he would not take action, but he has not 
taken action up to this writing, nor has he been im- 
peached.** 

On the Wednesday following the election in Bexar 
county the hearing of the Booker case was continued in 
the Fourth Court of Civil Appeals.*® After hearing the 
arguments, the Fourth Court of Civil Appeals reversed the 
decision of the Forty-fifth District Court holding that Ne- 
groes did not have the right to vote in Democratic prima- 
ries. The plaintiff then appealed this decision to the Su- 
preme Court of Texas. The hearing was set for August 
8. By agreement of the attorneys the question went to 
the Supreme Court on certified questions. These were: 
“‘Did the Democratic state convention have the right, 
power and authority to adopt, and have the officials of 
said party the lawful power to enforce said resolution and 
thereby prevent Negroes from voting in the primaries 
held by said party for the purpose of selecting its nominees 
for public office?’** On August 15, the Texas Supreme 
Court ruled on the case. The court dismissed without 
answer the question certified to it. It held that ‘‘the 
statutes forbid the Supreme Court from answering purely 
abstract questions of law.’’ Continuing, the court said, 
‘a certified question is purely abstract where the court 
of civil appeals in dismissing the cause has manifestly 
entered a correct judgment, no matter what answer might 
be given to such question. Especially is this true where 
parties who would be necessarily affected by a determina- 


“Tbid., July 31, p. 4, third news section. This article was written in 
September, 1932.—EpI1Tor. 

* Houston Post, July 25, 1932, p. 1; July 26, p. 3; August 9, p. 3. 

* Ibid., August 4, 1932, p. 1, second section. 
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tion of the question propounded are not even before the 
court.’’*? 

At Fort Worth, as stated before, a number of colored 
people presented themselves at the polls, not with any 
serious expectation of voting, but to make the effort 
solely as a basis for court action. Identical steps were 
taken there as at Houston in the filing of damage suits, 
and the action produced the same results. In the other 
counties, where colored voters were denied their suffrage 
rights, no legal redress was sought by them. 

On July 30, when the Democrats of Harris county held 
their county convention, the following significant plank 
was adopted. ‘‘We instruct the representatives in the 
legislature from Harris county to strive to so amend the 
laws controlling the parties in this state as that such par- 
ties shall be rendered entirely free to formulate their own 
rules, prescribe the qualifications of members of the party 
and conduct the affairs of the party in accordance with 
the will of the members so that they, that is, the members 
of the political parties, shall have the right to control 
their nominations for office and otherwise direct in party 
affairs, uninfluenced by the Negro amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, viz, the fourteenth and the 
fifteenth.’’ 

Since the second primary, or August primary, was to 
be held on the twenty-seventh, Negroes in some parts of 
the State began to make preparations to participate. 

In Houston, Attorneys Nabrit and Wesley filed suit in 
the federal district court for their client Julius White, 
asking the court to grant a permanent injunction restrain- 
ing the county Democratic executive committee from bar- 
ring Negroes from the polls in the August primary.** 
Fearing that the hearing on the permanent injunction 
might not be possible before the runoff primary, the at- 


* Tbid., August 16, 1932, pp. 1-2. 
* Tbid., August 3, 1932, p. 1. 
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torneys also filed another petition in the federal district 
court on behalf of Dr. W. M. Drake asking that a tem- 
porary injunction be granted, restraining the State and 
county Democratic executive committee from barring Ne- 
groes from voting in the primary on August 27.*° 

At Texarkana, A. G. Goree asked the federal court for 
an injunction against the Bowie county executive commit- 
tee. Similar action was taken at Fort Worth and Tyler 
by Attorney R. D. Evans.* 

The State Democratic executive committee met at Fort 
Worth, August 8, to canvass the returns of the first pri- 
mary. While it was in session, an important issue, namely, 
the then impending legal fight of Negroes to participate 
in the second primary, was discussed. W. O. Huggins, 
the chairman of the state Democratic executive committee, 
pointed out that the decision of the federal court at Hous- 
ton would be far-reaching, because this was the first ef- 
fort of Negroes to enjoin the state Democratic executive 
committee as well as the county Democratic executive 
committee from forbidding Negroes to vote in the Demo- 
cratic primaries. If the suits were successful, he ex- 
plained, they would result in permitting Negroes to vote 
in every county of the State. The suits heretofore filed, 
had in each instance been against county officials only and 
could in each instance affect the voting in but one particu- 
lar county. The committee authorized its chairman to 
appoint counsel to represent the committee in the federal 
suits at Houston, which sought to enjoin the committee 
indirectly from barring Negroes in the run-off election. 
The committee decided to wait until its meeting of Sep- 
tember 12, the day before the State Democratic conven- 
tion at Lubbock, to decide whether it would ask the legis- 
lature to repeal all laws regulating the party and the 
status of Negro voters.*! 


*® Tbid., August 4, 1932, p. 1, second section. 
“ Ibid., August 26, 1932, p. 5. 
“ Ibid., August 9, 1932, pp. 1-2. 
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In Houston, Charles Kamp, secretary of the Harris 
county executive committee and attorney for the commit- 
tee, filed a motion with the federal clerk, requesting Judge 
Kennerly to dismiss the suit brought by Julius White. He 
listed fourteen grounds on which dismissal of the suit was 
asked, chief of which was that the court lacked jurisdic- 
tion. A similar motion was filed by Attorney Simmons 
for the State Democratic executive committee. The hear- 
ing was set for Thursday, August 25. 

Colored people in Houston were almost certain of vic- 
tory, inasmuch as their attorneys were presenting prac- 
tically the same argument as in the previous case plead 
before Federal Judge Kennerly, when he dismissed the 
injunction suit on the grounds that he lacked jurisdiction 
because of the specific nature of their prayer for relief, 
except that in this case, their prayer for relief was for 
an injunction, pure and simple, which was well within the 
jurisdiction of the court. 

On Thursday, the morning of the trial, the federal 
courtroom was again filled with colored folk eagerly 
awaiting the entry of the Judge and anticipating a favor- 
able verdict to be delivered by Judge Kennerly from the 
bench upon the termination of the hearing, for he was 
conversant with the case. Judge Kennerly came in about 
10 a. m. and called the two cases. Both attorneys for the 
defense, Charles Kamp and D. A. Simmons, announced 
that they were not ready for the hearing because sub- 
poenas had not been served on all of their clients until 
that morning at 9:30, just a few minutes before the hear- 
ing was scheduled. Judge Kennerly asked the marshal 
why the subpoenas had not been served before that time. 
The deputy marshal explained that attorneys for White 
and Drake had only made the deposit for service the 
morning of the trial, and that the writs had been served 
immediately thereafter. On hearing this, Judge Kenner- 
ly said rather sharply, ‘‘The matter will have to go over. 
If you can not get your service when I set your hearing, 
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it will have to be indefinitely postponed.’’** He then ad- 
journed court. The colored folk in the courtroom were 
stupefied, dismayed, chagrined and disappointed. They 
filed out of the United States federal court, some angrily 
denouncing their lawyers for tardiness in putting up de- 
posits to cover service fees, and others silently wondering 
whether, if their legal blunder had not been committed, 
they would have been granted the relief sought.* 

Late Thursday, Attorneys Nabrit and Wesley sought a 
hearing on another injunction suit, in a last minute appeal 
to restrain the county and State executive committee from 
barring Negroes from the polls Saturday. Judge Ken- 
nerly said, ‘‘The election being August 27, 1932, and there 
not being sufficient time for service of notice on defend- 
ants for a hearing herein prior to such election, and no 
cause being shown why the plaintiff did not earlier pre- 
sent this petition, I decline to set a hearing for a time 
prior to the election. I also decline to grant a temporary 
restraining order.’’ 

Judge Randolph Bryant refused to hear the case in 
Fort Worth but set the hearing for the Tyler case and 
the case in Texarkana for August 26, on August 24. Judge 
Bryant, however, refused to proceed with these cases be- 
cause of the insufficiency of notice and time given defend- 
ants in which to prepare their defense. The attorney 
for the plaintiff, R. D. Evans pointed out to Judge Bryant 
that he had been trying to get an earlier hearing but that 
the Judge would not give him one. The Judge then ab- 
solved the attorney of all blame and said that he thought 
that Negroes had a right to vote in the primary, but it 
was unfair to the other lawyers to force them to trial on 
such short notice. A temporary restraining order was 
asked for but denied.“ 

Following the termination of these efforts and these 

“Tbid., August 26, 1932, pp. 1, 5. 

“ Ibid. 

“ Ibid., p. 5. 
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suits, the chairman of the State Democratic executive 
committee issued the following statement: ‘‘Party rules 
limiting participation in Saturday’s statewide Democratic 
primary to whites will be in full force and Negroes will 
not be permitted to cast ballots in any county in the 
State.’ However, in the primary, on the next day, hun- 
dreds of Negroes cast votes in Nueces and McLennan 
counties.*® Such was the fight of Negroes in Texas to 
participate in the Democratic primaries of 1932. 

What the future holds, no one knows, but the State 
outlook is not barren of hope. The State convention, 
meeting in September, failed to take any action inimical 
to Negro participation in Democratic primaries.** More- 
over, the complexion of the State Democratic executive 
committee (and the outgoing committee had been actively 
opposed to the participation of Negroes in Democratic 
primaries) has been completely changed, and the new 
party machinery, it is believed, if not desirous of Negro 
votes, is but passively opposed to them. In Houston, 
plans are already afoot to continue the fight. 


Rosert WENDELL HAInswortTH. 


“The Houston Chronicle, August 26, 1932, p. 15. 
“The Houston Post, August 28, 1932. 
* Ibid., September 14, 1932, pp. 1, 3; 1, 5. 
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Letrers OF Dr. F. J. LEMoynz, an ABOLITIONIST OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA! 


New York, November 18, 1848 
Dear Sr: 


Since the formation of the Amer. & For. Anti Slavery Society, 
the action of the Liberty Party has engrossed the attention of 
most of its members. Thus, attention to the political duties of 
anti-slavery men have prevented due attention to the moral and 
religious aspects of the cause. The Liberty Party being now 
merged in the Free Soil Party, it is found, that while most of 
its members are zealous in opposing the extension of slavery, 
large numbers are ignorant of the foundation principles of the 
Anti-Slavery Associations of the last sixteen years. Allow me 
then, to ask your opinion on the following points: 

1lst—Is not this a favorable time to revive, or remodel, the 
Anti Slavery Societies that did so much good in past years—to 
increase their number and their efficiency? 

2nd—Do you think it advisable to procure the services of an 
able man, to reside in this city or neighborhood, to act as Cor 
responding Secretary of the A. & F. Anti Slavery Society, to re- 
vive the Anti Slavery Reporter, to feed the numerous presses 
now open to Anti Slavery intelligence and discussions, to address 
ecclesiastical bodies, to cooperate with the Free Soil Party, and 
to enlighten them as to the principles of the Anti Slavery Body, 
and to be the Actuary of an efficient Ex. Com. to be located in 
this city; in fine, to carry out the plan proposed by the late Rev. 
A. A. Phelps, and partly executed by him, during the short pe- 
riod he acted as Secretary of the Society? 

3rd—Do you think that funds for the support of such a Sec- 
retary and paper would be readily furnished by the abolitionists 
of the country? 

The Society have published several works, and have in view 
the publication of many more. They have established the paper 
at Washington City, and, had they the means, might aid in es 

*Dr. F. J. Le Moyne was of Washington, Pennsylvania, where he served 
as the moving spirit of the Antislavery Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
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tablishing other papers in Slaveholding States. But their re- 
sources have been limited, and they have suffered, most of the 
time, for want of an able Secretary, who could devote his whole 
time to the cause. I will thank you to communicate your views, 
in reply to the above questions, as early as convenient. 
Very truly yours, 
Lewis TAPPAN, 
for the Com. 


P. S.—Can you suggest the name of any one well qualified for 
the office of Cor. Sec. and Actuary? 

I meant to have written to you before the election to inquire 
how I should vote! After the best consideration I could give 
to the subject I could not vote for Van Buren, & therefore voted 
for G. Smith, tho’ not without some reluctance. 

The Free Soil movement we should, I think, be thankful for, 
& wish the number of the opponents to the extension of Slavery 
should greatly increase. But I should have preferred that the 
Liberty party had not merged itself in that movement until the 
Free Soilers had embraced our principles on the subject of 
abolition. 

I shall be glad to hear from you, dear Sir, only guessing at 
your sentiments by a recurrence to auld lang syne. 

* Zs 


New York, Dec. 18/48 
Dr. LeMoyne. 


My pear Sir: 

I thank you for your letter of the 11th. I have read it with 
deep interest. What is done can not be undone. I had such as- 
surances from Mr. Hale, and those who knew him better than I 
did, that he would prove a true man. Therefore I voted for him 
in 1847. I see now, or think I do, that some leading men in that 
Convention were laying a train to blow up the Liberty Party— 
in other words to submerge it in one of the great political par- 
ties. Dr. Bailey says if it had not been for the Address of our 
Ex. Com. before the Convention at Buffalo a still lower platform 
would have been adopted. 
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I was in hopes the Liberty Party would have stuck to Hale, 
leaving the democratic free Soilers to vote for Van Buren & the 
Whig free Soilers for McClean. I did not like the Platform, 
that is it was not satisfactory & Van Buren’s letter of acceptance 
was still less so. 

I feel in many respects as you do. But let us not sink into 
despondency. There are very many in the country who love an- 
cient antislavery principles, who prize the moral and religious 
aspects of the cause, who would be glad to unite in defence and 
diffusion of such principles. I have from 15 to 20 replies to my 
little Circular. They breathe a good spirit. The writers are not 
for giving up the ship. They wish to rally in some way. It is 
not probably best to reorganize the old Societies, but a Central 
Com. & State Com. are deemed important, and an able Cor. 
Sec. like Phelps, to reside here, & devote his whole time to the 
cause, is quite important. But whether we shall find such a man, 
or whether if we do, he can be supported, is uncertain. Now is 
a good time to press the antiS. subject upon the community. 
Let us be up and doing. Nil desperandum’. 

I enclose a receipt for the five dollars you enclosed from Mr. 
Ebenezer Brownlee. The Era shall be continued to him. 

I called at Messrs (?) Lands. (?) They read to me a copy 
of a letter, written, I think, the 15th inst., in which they had 
acknowledged the receipt of the money you sent, etc. 

I have made inquiry about Mr. Charles Degen Drug broker, 
and learn from Haskell, Menard Co. (one of our largest drug 
houses here) that he is a respectable man, doing considerable busi- 
ness. Perhaps you had best try him. I have known him by 
sight 25 years. Formerly, when Treasurer of a Mass. manufac- 
turing co. I employed him to purchase Cotton. He then wore 
a large diamond finger ring, but since my residence in this city 
he has seemed to be more of a man of business than he formerly 
was. 

I send you two Circulars of H. M. Co., one of old date. This 
will not give you much information about present prices, as they 
have so much altered since. You may find something in them 
useful to you. 

Very truly yours, 
Lewis TAPPAN. 
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Dee. 28th. 
This letter got mislaid & I have just found it. I hope you 
will excuse it. 


New York, Feb. 8/49. 
My pear Sm: 


Yours of the 3d is reed with ninety dollars for the General 
Fund of the A & For Anti Slavery Soc. This will be invested 
in 5,000 copies of Jay’s address to NonSlaveholders & sent into 
Kentucky. We are about printing a new edition. 

The article in the Era to which you refer escaped my notice. 
I will hunt up the paper and read it. Why not write an ex- 
postulatory letter to Dr. Bailey. I am always grieved when any 
abolitionist adopts any principle at variance with the foundation 
principle of our association. Compensation to slaveholders! 
Compensation to sinners for repenting, for drunkards for be- 
coming sober men, to robbers for releasing their hold of the 
persons property of their fellow men. If they do right slave- 
holders will get compensation but not in the way of a pecuniary 
inducement at the hands of the friends of the slave or on their 
recommendation from any other source. 

Receipts are enclosed on your request signed by Mr. Harvel on 
my behalf and on behalf of the Com. 

Very truly yours, 
L. TappPan. 


Dr. F. Julius LeMoyne. 
New York, Dec. 26/49. 


Dear Sr: 


Your esteemed favor enclosing a check for one hundred dol- 
lars for the American Missionary Association is most thankfully 
received and will be appropriated as you have directed. 

With many thanks to you & the new Life members constituted 
by this donation I remain, 

Truly yours, 
L. Tappan, Treas* 
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Dr. LeMoyne. 


New York, December 26/49. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 

Yours of the 20th was truly welcome. On the Ist June last I 
relinquished my business to devote myself to the Anti S. cause, 
as Cor. Sec. of the A. & F. Anti S. Society. The duties of this 
office & that of Treasurer of the Am. Miss. Ass. have engrossed 
all my time. As Cor. Sec. I have carried on a correspondence in 
this country and abroad, written for newspapers, & prepared 
sundry documents. Recently I have informed the Ex. Com. that 
I would continue to serve them gratuitously if they would raise 
funds sufficient to furnish me occupation in conducting the affairs 
of the Society. Whether they will accomplish it is uncertain. 
While liberality is extended to the missionary association great 
apathy appears to exist with reference to the Anti S. Society. 
Why, and what can be done to arouse the friends of the slave, 
are questions of importance. I have been searching for a solu- 
tion of these queries, and anxiously seeking direction from God 
and man. I feel the need of advice rather than a consciousness 
that I can impart it. But will very frankly compare notes with 
one I so greatly respect & esteem. 

I have no confidence in the Garrison clique. They have talent 
and industry, but, as I think, speak the truth in unrighteousness. 
A notice is now out from them inviting a Convention of all the 
friends of the slave to assemble the middle of January at Syra- 
euse, N. Y., to deliberate upon the affairs of the cause, ete. I pre- 
sume the real object is to strengthen their own party & obtain 
funds to carry on its operations. I have no wish to be associ- 
ated with infidels, nor calumniators of their fellowmen, nor with 
those who profess so much love for the oppressed while they give 
no evidence of loving God. But enough of this. 

I agree with you fully in what you say of the Liberty Party, 
par excellence, headed by Gerrit Smith. They voted for me as 
Controller of this State without consulting me, & probably about 
3,000 votes were cast. Still they knew my sentiments. With much 
that is excellent they lead the Liberty team with so many topics 
that the people generally look upon them as impracticable. For 
one I do not believe it good policy, to say the least, to advance 
so many ‘‘ideas’’ with any expectation of enlisting a large body 
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of citizens to unite in their promulgation. On the contrary I am 
inclined to think that we, who think ourselves more discreet and 
practical, have erred in not pressing with all our force one or 
two leading objects, while we kept the others in abeyance. For 
example, if we had directed our energies to the divorcing of the 
General Government from Slavery, as a main object, we might 
have carried a larger number of people with us. When that had 
been accomplished we could have taken hold of another subject, 
the inter State slave trade for example, & so on. At the same 
time we could have attended to subjects thrown in our path. 
By not doing this we made, perhaps, the same mistake G. Smith 
and others are making by asserting so many principles at once 
that the attention of those he might otherwise enlist is distracted. 
It has been said that this policy is like that of a farmer who 
should underake to remove thirty stumps at the same time in- 
stead of removing them singly. Could we years ago have brought 
about the dissolution of the slave trade & slavery in the D. of C. 
we might ere this have broken forever the connection of the Gen. 
Gov. with the system. Success on one point would have shed 
light upon kindred subjects, & aided in the removal of them. 

I remember well your urging at Buffalo that we should not 
nominate Mr. Hale, and it is clear enough that if the subsequent 
doings of the Liberty party have necessarily sprung from that act 
that those of us who went for the measure made a great mis- 
take. The choice lay, as I thought, between Hale and Smith. 
If Smith had been selected we know what he would have done. 
Hale would have conducted well, I believe, if he had been well 
sustained. If the party had stuck to him, after his nomination 
& stuck to their principles we should have seen Free Soilism as 
the policy of the Liberty Party. It was a great blunder for Lib- 
erty men to coalesce with Free Soilers in abandoning Hale for 
Van Buren. Thankful am I that I kept wholly aloof from it, and 
I only regret that I did not use efforts to prevent others from 
committing themselves to that disastrous scheme. Had the Liberty 
party, at the last assemblage at Buffalo, preserved its integrity 
the Free Soil party would probably have increased from the 
democratic body, & the while been lessening their distance be- 
tween their party & the Liberty party every day. Instead of 
leading them forward the Liberty party went back to join the 
Free Soil party, an absurdity in politics as well as in philosophy. 
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I confess that I never had confidence in Mr. Chase as a thor- 
ough abolitionist, & Mathews (?) is his shadow. Lewis seemed 
more thorough, but he is fond of going with the multitude. 
There are many of our old association who can not bear to be in 
a minority. In the old parties they were always striving to be in 
the majority, & in the Liberty ranks they seemed to think more 
of that than to hold on to sound principles. Stanton has, I think, 
been ruined by ambition, desire of office & applause. Thankful 
ought the abolitionist to be who is conscious that in all his la- 
bors he has acted disinterestedly, having no desire for office, but 
aiming honestly to accomplish, by fair means, the great object 
professedly in view. 

It has been hinted to me before that Mr. Chase made a bargain 
with the democrats in Ohio that put him into the Senate and two 
worthless fellows upon the bench of the Supreme Court of that 
State. Alas! that such a man should, for the sake of office, com- 
mit such an act. 

‘“What shall we do?’’ Aye, there’s the rub. I know of no better 
way than to prosecute at present the original designs of the Am. 
& For. Anti Slavery Society—to press the moral and religious 
considerations of the subject upon the people through the press, 
directly through auxiliaries, by lectures, by the circulation of 
tracts, in Conventions, etc., and when the proper time comes to 
revive the Liberty party should it be deemed necessary, tho’ if 
our object could be accomplished without it I should be glad. 

The sub-committee of the A & F Anti S. Soc. are preparing 
a Circular, & I presume they will send one to you. But I greatly 
fear we shall be unable to accomplish much until we can suggest 
some exciting object, like the establishment of the National Era. 
There is less conscience among anti Slavery men than formerly 
& the fanaticism & infidelity of many abolitionists have cooled 
the ardor of many friends & deterred many others from an open 
advocacy of our sentiments. 

This is all I can advise at present. I want light. It will give 
me great pleasure to correspond with you and cooperate with you. 
Let us look to the great Source of wisdom & fervently implore 
Divine guidance. 

» Very truly yours, 
Lewis TAPPAN. 
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Dr. Le Moyne, Washington, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 


The Executive Committee of the American and Foreign Anti 
Slavery Society has appointed us a Sub Committee to raise funds 
to carry on its operations. The field of labor is constantly widen- 
ing before us. To the twenty millions of the Union, as it was, we 
have now added the vast territories and rapidly increasing popu- 
lation of Oregon, California, Deseret, and New Mexico. These 
especially need more light on the subject of the wrongs of slave- 
holding, and, the rights of all men. We have sent many publica- 
tions to California; and for New Mexico we have now in course 
of translation an Address, of which we desire to publish and dis- 
tribute large editions, in both the Spanish and English languages. 
The sum of $300 has been already offered by two persons to se- 
cure the services of an antislavery missionary for New Mexico, 
and we think we have found the proper person to go. We are told 
there is already established at Santa Fe a newspaper to advocate 
the claims of Texas, and it may be necessary to aid in starting 
one for freedom. We wish also to reissue our monthly A. S. Re- 
porter, and to increase the number of publications on sale at the 
Depository, 61 John St. Mr. Lewis Tappan, the Corg. Secy. is 
willing to relinquish his business, and devote most of his time 
gratuitously to the cause, provided sufficient funds can be ob- 
tained to enable the Com. vigorously to prosecute the work. 
We should prefer to have subscriptions to this purpose made for 
the years 1850, 51 & 52; probably one half the amount needed 
ean be raised in this city. The number of friends to whom we 
ean look for aid is limited, and we trust you will give us an 
early and favorable answer, and do what you can, that we may 
ascertain what encouragement we have to continue our efforts. 
New York March 12th, 1850. 


ARTHUR TAPPAN 
Tuomas RITTER 
WiuiaMm E. Wairttne 


Sub 
Comte. 


P. S. Please invite the cooperation of other friends of the cause. 
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New York, April 4/50. 
Dr. F. Julius Le Moyne. 


Dear Sir: 


Messrs. A. Tappan, Tho. Ritter & W. E. Whiting have sent 
me your letter of the lst this morning. Yesterday, at the reg- 
ular meeting of the Executive Committee a resolution was passed, 
on my recommendation, authorizing me to look out for a suitable 
person to act as Colporteur in New Mexico and Western Texas. 
We have in the Press the address of the Com. to the Inhabitants 
of New Mexico & California, in Spanish, with a view to circulate 
it in those provinces—I send you a copy in English. We have 
sent a considerable quantity to San Francisco, & a few days since 
I had a letter from an agent there (a New York abolitionist) 
stating that he was engaged in distributing them. At Washing- 
ton a few weeks since I conversed fully with Mr. Smith, delegate 
from New Mexico. He is opposed to the introduction of slavery, 
& he thinks the people are, about half of whom speak Spanish. 
Whether the time has arrived to establish a Press at Santa Fe I 
can not say, but it is probably premature. There is only one 
post office in New Mexico, & not one post route! The U. S. Govt. 
seem to have neglected them very much. 

The Ex. Com. will receive money for general purposes or for 
the specific purpose of exerting the best anti-slavery influence 
they can in New Mexico and Western Texas. We have published 
within a month 65,000 copies of Seward’s speech or other anti 
Slavery matter in various forms. 

On the Ist June last I relinquished my business with a view to 
devote myself gratuitously to the service of the A. & F. Anti S. 
Society as its Cor. Sec. provided the Ex. Com. would provide the 
funds should be raised to carry on its operations. A Sub. Com. 
has issued a Circular & your letter seems to be a reply to a copy 
sent to you. If the friends of the cause see fit to furnish the 
means to enable me to do any thing I should gladly devote my- 
self to the cause to the best of my ability. 

L. TAPPAN. 
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Peterboro, April 20, 1850. 
Dr. F. J. LeMoyne. 


My pDEaAR Sr: 

I feel like scolding you. Is this a time for you to be silent, 
when proslavery iniquity so abounds in our National Councils? I 
wish you would write a letter to our Liberty Party Paper, & give 
us the benefit of your sentiments & advice. 

After all, must not any Party, which holds, that the Fed. Con- 
stitution is without power to abolish American slavery, be neces- 
sarily proslavery? Even Seward, Hale & Chase fail us at this 
vital point. 

Our little Liberty Party is the only antislavery Party—& 
though our numbers are small, we are exerting no inconsiderable 
influence—How I wish you would rally a Liberty Party in Penn- 
sylvania. Were we but ten thousand strong, and yet faithful to 
the doctrine, that such an abomination as slavery is incapable of 
legalization, we should, quickly shake slavery to its center. 

We are talking of holding a National Liberty Party Conven- 
tion at Buffalo, next September. Let us have in it a good delega- 
tion from half a dozen States, & let us in our proceedings take the 
high ground we should take, & our Convention would make no 
small impression. 

With great regard, 
Your friend, 
Gerrit SMITH. 


Peterboro, May 25th, 1850. 
Dr. F. J. LeMoyne. 


My DEAR FRIEND: 

I am a great debtor to you for your long & good letter. If I 
did not receive a dozen to twenty letters a day, I would make 
my answer as long, though I could not make it as good, as your 
letter. 

The first point of difference which I see between us is, that you 
are more frank than I am. Had I been as frank as you, I, too, 
should have confessed my discouragement—for I probably feel 
as much of it, as you do. The question often presses itself upon 
me with withering power: ‘‘How can you hope to gather a 
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sounder party than that, which flings itself away for what you 
justly say, was ‘a very small mess of pottage?’’’ And, I have, 
most of the time, much hope, that the Surviving Liberty Party, 
as I will call it by way of distinction, will prove itself to be 
truer & sounder than the Old Liberty Party. I will mention two 
or three reasons for this hope—Ist the admonitory example of the 
Old Party—2d, Its indecision made it a false Party. A true polit- 
ical party is one, which expounds to all the claims upon righteous 
civil Government. A true political party expounds all political 
truth. 3d the Old Party was in ecclesiastical & sectarian bondage, 
but the Surviving Liberty Party will, I trust, keep clear of that 
bondage. I do not say, that the American Church is the most cor- 
rupt thing in America. But, I do say, that nothing else has so 
much power to corrupt; & hence, that whatever comes into alli- 
ance with it is in danger of being ruined by it. 

You mention but two objections to the Creed of the Surviving 
Liberty Party—the first respects Land Reform—& the second 
Free trade. 

I believe you do not understand our Land-position. I hold, 
that man’s right to the soil is as natural & absolute as to the 
light & air. But there is this difference—In the light & air every 
man has an individual right. His right in the other case is to a 
divided portion, or a portion, as a lawyer will say, in severalty. 
I do not hold, that men are to use the soil, as they do the light 
and air, in common: & I fully agree with you that every man is 
entitled to the ‘‘continuing up”’ of his parcel of land. Can you 
object to this view of Land Reform? I think not. 

Now, to Free trade—& I confess, that I am very glad to find 
you where I do on this subject. I had taken it for granted, that 
you love the Tariff System, & justify it for the common reasons. 
But, I rejoice to find, that you hate it, & that you would keep it 
alive only to use it in punishing the violators of Free trade. In 
a word, I rejoice to find, that you are a Free trade man. I can- 
not, however, agree with you, that the Commercial Restriction 
practised by one Nation deserves punishment therefor at the 
hand of another Nation. I would never punish except where 
necessary. Punishment in this case is not necessary. We can live 
without inflicting it—ay, & we & all the world will be the better 
for not inflicting it. I have meat to sell, & you have bread to 
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sell. I refuse to let your bread come into my house. The retaliat- 
ing measure on your part of not letting my meat come into your 
house will harm yourself and exasperate me. How much better 
to me, & bring me into the reciprocation of compromising, by 
continuing to do me good than by retaliating my wrong! 

I rejoice to learn, that you are making attempts to revive the 
Liberty Party in your Section. I will continue to hope that 
should we hold a Natl. Liberty Party Convention in Buffalo, 
next September, you will attend it. We shall probably nominate 
for the Presidency—Unless you should be quite heterodox, the 
honor of the nomination may fall on you. It would be a great 
thing could we gather a Party of 15 or 20,000 true men by the 
Fall of 1852. 

Where is my friend R. Emett? 

I wish you would write an Article or two for the Liberty Party 
Paper. I wish also that you would consent to let me send to that 
Paper a part of your letter to me. 

I am much pleased with your idea of making antislavery efforts 
in New Mexico—I will cheerfully cooperate with you. 

Mrs. Smith joins me in affectionate regards for yourself and 
family. 

Very faithfully, 
Your friend, 
Gerrit SMITH. 


Peterboro, July 6, 1850. 
Dr. F. Julius LeMoyne. 


My DEAR Sir: 

I returned yesterday from our State Liberty Party Conven- 
tion, held at Syracuse. I am full of work—but I must delay no 
longer to acknowledge the receipt of your very welcome letter of 
17th ultimo. 

Our Convention was a good one. It was well attended, and the 
right spirit prevailed in it. We have called a National Liberty 
Party Convention to be held at Oswego 2d day of next October 
to nominate candidates for the Presidency & VicePresidency. No 
presence there would be more welcome than your own. Do, do, 
come if you can. 

Notwithstanding your ingenious & able reasoning to the con- 
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trary, I do not see that one nation has the right to punish an- 
other for its restrictions on commerce. Whatever, short of phys- 
ical violence, England may do against America, I would not have 
America act therefor against England. The less retaliation there 
can be in this world, whether national or individual, the better 
for all parties, and the more to the glory of God. Let my neigh- 
bor selfishly refuse to buy of me—I will, in return benevolently 
buy of him. Let such be the case between England & America 
also. In either case, the benevolent party will be the gainer—& 
in either case, the benevolence may have power to win the other 
party. 

Land Reform—On this subject we agree, as far as I see— 

Temperance. We are not so wide apart here as we might be. 
I hold, that Government is bound to protect its subjects. Hence, 
it must not suffer mad bulls to run through our villages and 
cities—nor must it suffer the unimaginable (?) danger to the 
community of the presence of dumber maniacs. Now, I hold, that 
Government may proceed either against maniacs or against the 
rum-seller. If to proceed against the latter will not accomplish 
the object, then proceed against the former—or against both. 

I am as much opposed as you can be to sumptuary laws. I 
gather from this part of your letter, that our views of the 
province of Government are very similar. I wrote the Address & 
Resolutions adopted by our late Liberty Party Convention—You 
will see by the former that I am not the friend of much Govern- 
ment—that is I am for having the people left to govern them- 
selves. 

There is an especial reason why I am very desirous to have you 
harmonize with our little Liberty Party at any material point. I 
am frank to confess it to you. I wish you to be our candidate 
for the Presidency. I have heard of but three names for this 
nomination—yourself, William Goodell & myself. But there are 
conclusive reasons why I must not be nominated, & I shall not 
be. Objections are raised by many to Mr. Goodell. But we could 
nominate you unanimously, if we knew your political faith to 
agree substantially with that of our little Party. You may think 
it unimportant whom we nominate since we cannot give our 
candidate more than, probably 7 or 8 thousand votes. But I think 
it as important, as if we could give him a hundred thousand 
votes, that he be just the best man we can select. 
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I will hand your letter to Miss King (now Mrs. Barnett—her 
husband a very worthy man). She often speaks of you and yours. 
Mrs. Smith joins me in affectionate regards for yourself and fam- 
ily. Please remember me to Mr. Wills— 

Very respectfully, 
Your friend, 
Gerrit SMITH. 


Peterboro, July 21st, 1850. 
Dr. LeMoyne. 


My pear Sir: 

I send you herewith a copy of the 2d Edition of my Constitu- 
tional Argument—please read it and tell me whether the Argu- 
ment is sound. 

I have just returned from a great sectarian Convention in 
Oswego. I wish you could have attended it. You have quit ? 
yr. Church. So have I. I am against all sects—&, I hope, it is 
so with you. You will see our proceedings in the Lib’y Party 
Paper of this week— 

The 2d Oct. is to be our National Liberty Party Convention in 
Oswego—Do write me, that you will attend it. If that fact could 
be published, many more, who otherwise would not, would attend 
it—Do enable me to publish it. Oswego is but 11% hours from 
Syracuse—Or you might reach it by Steam Boat from Lexington 
in a few hours. 

Truthful, noble, fearless, utterances at this time from a Na- 
tional Convention of the Liberty Party will have weight. We 
wish you to join in those utterances— 

With great regard, 
Your friend, 
Gerrit SMITH. 


Peterboro, Aug. 14, 1850. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 
Your letter was written in a season of affliction, for you had 
just buried a grandchild—I write my hasty reply in affliction— 
the affliction produced by poor Chaplin’s arrest and imprison- 
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ment in Washington. He is my friend—noble & true hearted— 
wise & brave— 

I am, & have been for several days, very busy in his behalf— 
A Mr. Hathaway of this State, & a Miss Gilbert (to whom Chaplin 
is engaged to be married) have just left my house for Wash- 
ington— 

I am sorry that you cannot be at our Natl. Convention. You 
would greatly enjoy such a gathering of true hearts. As to the 
nomination of a candidate for the Presidency, Chaplin’s capture 
does, in my opinion point him out as the man—Strange as you 
may regard it—he is fully qualified to administer the Govt. of 
this Nation. He is very intellectual & a well educated man—a 
strong writer and speaker. 

You refer to my own objections to being a candidate for office. 
I will explain them—On entering upon my manhood, I am under 
the momentous weight of my father’s —-——— business—I then 
made up my mind that I must be simply a man of private busi- 
ness, & must never hold office. I am now 53 years old, & am still 
of the same mind—for I am still over burdened with private 
business. 

With great regard, 
Your frined, 
Gerrit SMITH. 
Dr. LeMoyne— 


Oct. 30. 
Dr. LeMoyne. 


Dear Sr: 

Altho. unacquainted with you personally, I feel it my duty to 
acquaint you (confidentially) of a circumstance which transpired 
here this morning, trusting my information may save a brother 
man from slavery. 

Mr. McClean, former editor of the Argus, of Wheeling, Va., 
was in my office this (Wednesday) morning, & in conversation 
enquired who was U. S. Commissioner in Washington, Pa. I did 
not know—He said, ‘‘I suppose if you did you wouldn’t tell me, 
as one of our citizens wants to seize a slave of his there?’’ He 
wouldn’t tell me who the master was, but I feel it my duty to 
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warn you that, if there is no U. S. Com. there the ‘‘master’’ will 
soon be there himself, in search— 

Please put your colored folks on their guard, especially fugi- 
tives from the neighborhood of Wheeling, Va. The bloodhounds 
are on the scent. 

Mr. McClean returned to Wheeling this morning. 

Yrs. in haste, 
J. Heron Foster, 
Edr. Daily Dispatch. 


Dr Doctor: The writer of this is a friend of the slave. 
R. C. Fuetson (?) 


Mercer, Pa., July 22d/48. 


Friend Emett, D Sir, I am very sorry, after the professions of 
the Friends of Liberty in Washington Co. and Mercer Co., Pa.: 
to witness no exertions to consummate those professions. 

When we heretofore attempted to enlist the living agent we 
could not find them (this was our excuse). Now when there is no 
excuse, When an army of volunteers of Good & true men, present 
themselves, we go asleep. I hoped better of Messrs. Emett and 
Lemoyne.—I have selected two out of the number Messrs. Bazxteer 
& Urquhart, they are operating in the field to advantage—I have 
two more in reserve for next Summer, Each to fulfill 3 months 
labour to fill up the year. 

Just received a letter from Joseph Masson from Mahoming Co., 
Ohio, offering to Lecture in this part of the State untill the 1st 
of May: Says he was so cooly received in Allegheny Co. that he 
thought best after spending his time and money to return to 
Ohio.—This you may explain as you can—I wrote him to meet us 
in Greenville at mass meeting—Ist of March. Our friends 
promise to put him in the field—Now aside from my Macedon 
predelection and friends (none of which I have in the field) a 
number of the first rate Hale men, are in requisition: Some of 
whome, and their adress I will name to you. But first I perticu- 
larly urge you to continue our friend, Urquhart, for some time 
after his three months expire with me. (you feel you did not use 
him or me exactly right after our correspondence & your pledge) 
the men I name to you would not slight your friend John P. Hale, 
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as Dr. Bailey of the Era has done, in refusing to publish his 
Hales Boston Speech. I hope you will not act so unmanly: Mr. 
Hale is growing better in my estimation. But for the names and 
first on the list is ‘‘H. L. Preston, Hanoverton Columbianna Co., 
Ohio.’’—2d ‘‘D. D. Fordice, Winchester Guernsey Co., Ohio.’’— 
3d ‘‘E. Daniels, Lyndonville, Orleans Co., N. Y.’’—I know H. L. 
Preston is a first rate man. I have heard him Lecture to great 
advantage and acceptance in Ohio: I wish you to put him and Mr. 
Urquhart in the field. Now that you are out with Mr. Masson, 
and your other N. Y. man.—dAs respects Mr. Masson, as he is a 
Fugitive I believe he became alarmed on approximating to Va. if 
so he lacks nerve, although a good man. 

Come friends be manly Enter the field for Hale stir up the 
people to act; Now is the time—produce a Moral Earthquake: 
Kindle the living flame along the Mountain region. perticularly 
in new fields in Western Pa. Counties which have not been op- 
erated in before: all our labour in the beaten track is nearly lost. 
—My compliments to Dr. Lemoyne. please show him this letter 
(badly as it is written) Write me fully—cooperate with the 
Luminary.—try to make the ‘‘ Visitor’’ the Central Organ of the 
Liberty party—tell the Central Committee to meet often and let 
their deliberations, and Lecturing Scale of appointments appear 
in the ‘‘Visitor.”’ We ought to have a Great Mass Meeting in 
Pittsburg this Spring—I want the Dr. also to write me—lI re- 
peat send your agents to new fields Armstrong, Clairon ete. I 
remain yours truly 

R. Hanna. 


Coldwater, Branch County, Mich. 
Nov—23—1848— 
My DEAR FRIEND: 

After so long an absence I am happy to speak with you once 
more—I say absence—I intended to say silence—but absence ex- 
presses my meaning as well—Why I have not written to you be- 
fore I cannot well tell—I do not know—And yet, I have often— 
very often thought of you with my happiest thoughts—You are 
so near to me—Doctor—I repose the trust of a sister in your 
kindness and truth—while I feel my nature exalted by the in- 
fluence of yours—This is not the expression of a merely roman- 
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tic, but of a childlike feeling—I have not yet thanked you for the 
advice you gave me respecting my studies—I pray you accept 
them now—and I will still claim the privilege and right of re- 
ferring to you for further counsel in case of need—I have not 
given up my purpose of informing myself on the subject of 
Anatomy and Physiology—If I do not lecture, I may make any 
knowledge on the subject useful to myself & others in some other 
way—lI am now reading a popular work on the subject by Calvin 
Cutin(?), M. D.—I purpose to read something else when I get 
through this work. 

You may be surprised to hear from me so far from my home— 
It seemed strange to myself to think of myself in Michigan— 
And yet, I don’t feel any nearer sundown than I did in Penn- 
sylvania—The face of the country appears strange enough to me 
—My eye does not get accustomed to this apparently intermin- 
able plain the monotony of a prairie is painful to me—I pine for 
the towering yet friendly aspect of a hill—Brady’s Hill I would 
now greet as an old familiar friend and it would doubtless look 
down most graciously upon me—A prairie on fire—or one over 
which whole droves of Buffalo roam in native freedom may look 
beautiful or sublime—but a prairie like this on which this unro- 
mantic village of Coldwater is built!—surely it never inspired 
Bryant or warmed the fancyful pen of Irving— 

I have been here five weeks—have been quite well and happy 
in this time—I am making a visit with some cousins and my 
brother William, very pleasant to myself, at least, and likely to 
last for several months longer—I hope to be able to return in 
May next coming—There are three families of cousins who all 
seem to love me, and who are certainly very kind to me. My 
brother boards in the same family with me, and practices medi- 
cine—He is not married yet—though, by the power of precept, I 
do what I can to induce to such a happy event.—I am happy— 
have no expectation or intention of being home sick, and I mean 
to improve my opportunities for getting good and doing good to 
the utmost of my abilities—I am a ‘‘Daughter of Temperance’’ 
Doctor, what do you think of that?—At a public meeting of the 
‘*Sons’’ and ‘‘Daughters’’ in this place I read an original address 
to them—i.e.—the orders—which has since been published. The 
occasion was an unusual one there was several speakers—the 
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pulpit was filled, and within the altar of the church the officers 
of the Grand Union and Division—and myself—When it came my 
turn I was called up by my P. S.—and stepping up to the table I 
read my address in a clear and distinct voice, so as to be heard 
at the farthest part of the gallery—I was never placed in such 
a position before, and was really more pleased and gratified by 
my conscious power over my voice than I was by the many com- 
pliments I received afterward—But I was also much gratified by 
the expressions of pleasure from others, especially from our dear, 
old gentleman—Dr. Comstock—my pastor, then, my friend now 
and always to be—I hope—By the way, my friends here, some 
of them, laugh at me a little for liking the old gentleman so well 
and showing so little grace and favor to the young ones—they 
don’t see how it is so, but to me it seems just the easiest and 
most natural thing in the world that I should like them so well 
as I do— 

I am almost wholly alone in my antislavery principles and 
feeling here—There appears not to be so much opposition as 
indifference on the subject among the people of this part of the 
world—The Pres. minister of the place is a man of a good deal of 
antislavery principles for a Presbyterian minister, and I like him 
as a man, for other things as well—We have a new Baptist min- 
ister—Mr. Tucker—I have seen him in Rochester, at G—his 
brother was my pastor there—I hope I shall like him half as 
well as I did his brother. 

You will find our Grace in the December No. of the Lady’s 
Book—that little tribute to her and my mother is as true as it is 
beautiful. 

Will you not write to me again?—A letter from you will be all 
the more precious for coming to me in the land of strangers— 
Do write to me, my friend, when you can find the leisure—I shall 
want to tell you more about my friend Dr. Comstock—or ‘‘dear 
old Dr. Comstock’’ as the village calls him. Have you ever met 
with the young Rev. Mr. McElroy of your place?—What do you 
think of him—of his abilities—his prospects for doing good in the 
world—? What is his influence among you on the subject of Anti- 
slavery, etce?—I should like to know—He was much liked in New 
Brighton—No other preacher there came to his standard in 
preaching and praying on antislavey—peace, or war, and Capital 
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punishment. I liked him for that. He is a Protestant Methodist. 
—I must say adieu—for here I am! 
Affectionately, & with much respect, 
Lucy CAROLINE. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 20th, 1850. 
DeEasrR BROTHER: 

We earnestly solicit your presence at the meeting of the Chris- 
tian Anti-Slavery Convention on the 17th of next month (the 
third Wednesday in April) to participate in our counsels and dis- 
cussions. We feel assured that your attendance will greatly ad- 
vance the interests of the Convention, & we beg that you will al- 
low no ordinary difficulty to keep you away. If, however, Provi- 
dence do not permit you to be with us, we hope you will for- 
ward us your views in writing on the present condition of the 
American churches, & suggest such measures as you think ad- 
visable for the Convention to take, to deliver the American 
Israel from the sin of Slavery. 


Yours affectionately in Christ, 


E. GoopMan 


Wma. Henry BRISBANE wg 
S. H. CHasz age 
Invitations 


B. P. AYDELOTTE 


Pittsburg, June 12th, 1850. 
Dear Si: 

After seven years absence, I am again in Pittsburg. When I 
left the city, in 1843, the W. P. AntiSlavery Society was indebted 
to me something more than $600. This debt has never been paid— 
and in consequence I have suffered great inconvenience—and been 
disabled from discharging pecuniary obligations contracted at 
that time upon the expectations I had of payment from the So- 
ciety. I have now come to Pittsburg for the purpose of seeing if 
some portion of this large sum (large to me) cannot be secured. 
The Society is dead—no legal claim would be recognized by the 
Courts, even if I were disposed to urge such a claim—but the 
moral obligation I think remains unimpaired. As the agent of 
the Abolitionists of Western Pennsylvania, I labored zealously 
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and honestly, and earned a livelihood. But I did not receive it. 
Do not the abolitionists of Western Pennsylvania still owe me, 
then, and are they not under a moral obligation to share this 
burden with me, instead of leaving it to crush me as it has well- 
nigh done? So it seems to me. But only a few, comparatively, 
remain before whom I can present my claim—for those who have 
become abolitionists since I left the employ of the Society were 
not my constituents, employers, or fellow-laborers. Of course I 
cannot ask them to share with me this loss. But is not the case 
different with those whose servant I was? 


The Abolitionists of 1838, ’39, ’40, 41 & 42 owe me $600—, 
(making no claim for interest). I am willing to lose $200 of this. 
Ought they not, in simple justice to a fellow laborer, to be will- 
ing to prevent my losing the other $400? Some of them are blest 
with a competence—a very few with wealth—while I am very 
poor, and embarrassed with obligations contracted while I was in 
the service of the Society. But I ask not for charity, in its re- 
stricted sense—but justice, which I know I can receive only 
through the charitable impulses of my fellow laborers. I gave 
my time and labors to a benevolent work, as their mouthpiece—I 
ask them to give to the same work by fulfilling, in part, a moral 
obligation to me. 

Will you give me your views upon this matter by return mail? 
They may be of use to me in appealing to the old abolitionists 
here—especially if you take the same view of the moral obligation 
upon which I rely, as I do. 

I have a strong desire to visit Washington once more, and take 
you and other friends by the hand—but I fear I shall be unable 
to do so, as I must be in Syracuse, N. Y., at the annual meeting 
of the State Temperance Society, on Thursday of next week. But 
remember me most cordially to Mrs. LeMoyne and the children, 
and to other friends. 

My present field of labor is New York. I am in the service of 
the State Temperance Society, and am editing a semi-monthly 
paper published by the Society, and also lecturing on Temperance 
—but I am sorry to say that I receive a very dubious support. 
Mrs. Burleigh and the children are now in Connecticut. Hattie 
has grown to be a fine, intelligent girl and promises to be an ex- 
cellent scholar. She and her sister are attending school at Quil- 
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ford. Your little namesake promises to do no discredit to the 
name he bears. We call him LeMoyne exclusively, which we like 
better than Frank. He is a bright boy of five years—intelligent 
for his age, and very amiable. We have one younger—a little girl 
whom we call Florence—who will be two years old in September. 
We have not been housekeeping since a year ago last April—but 
I hope to get my flock all together in Syracuse, sometime this 
coming fall. 

Will you present the subject of this letter to Major McFarland, 
and any others you may judge proper to speak to on the sub- 
ject—and communicate with me at as early a day as practicable! 
I shall be compelled to leave town as early as Monday at farthest 
—in order to reach home in time for our annual meeting. 

Very respectfully, 
Your friend, 
W. A. Bur eiGH, JR. 
Dr. F. J. LeMoyne, Washington, Penn. 


Office of the American Missionary Association, 
New York, September 14th, 1850. 
Dear Sir: 

I am instructed to invite you to be present at the fourth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Missionary Association, to be held 
at Rochester, N. Y., in the State Street Congregational Church, 
commencing in the afternoon of Tuesday, September 24th. 

The distinctive features of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, which give a vote in the control of the Society’s operations 
to all contributors who profess faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and are not in the practice of slaveholding or other immoralities, 
and which exclude all who are guilty of the sins of caste, polyg- 
amy, slaveholding, etc., from membership in the Mission churches, 
are such as should commend themselves to all enlightened 
Christians. 

The Executive Committee regard the providences of God, devel- 
oped in the peculiar exigencies of the present time as peculiarly 
favorable to the propagation of a religion in which these fea- 
tures shall be recognized and embodied. They would therefore 
earnestly request you not only to use your exertions to secure a 
full attendance at our Annual Meeting, but to be present your- 
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self, to aid us by your counsels and prayers, in our endeavors 
to unite the energies and secure the cordial co-operation of all 
whose love to God is supreme, and to man impartial. 
Very respectfully yours, etc., 
Gro. WHIPPLE, 
Cor. See. A. M. A. 


College Hill, Hamilton Co., July 19/50. 
Dr. LEMoyNeE— 

I suppose you saw by the papers that there was a Western 
Board of Home & Foreign Missions formed at Cincinnati, on the 
same principles & in Correspondence with the A. M. A. and that 
you were elected one of our Vice Presidents. 

My object in writing at this time is to ascertain whether next 
month will be a proper time to present the claims of that asso- 
ciation at Washington. I expect to visit Darlington & Western 
Pa. soon & should like to take West Alexandria & Washington 
in my rout.— 

I have your Certificate of Life Membership of the Amer. Miss. 
Association & will bring it along when I come— 

The Lord is waking up the Church to her responsibility and I 
hope the time not distant when no other religion but an Anti- 
Slavery religion will be countenanced in any civilized country. 
Our children will look back upon our conduct in countenancing 
the system of slavery—And receiving men into the church who 
traffic in human beings, with about the same feelings that we 
look back upon our ancestors for burning of witches. 

You know our Association is not Sectarian—We invite all 
Anti-Slavery bretheren to cooperate. 

If you can spare the time please write me a line. 

Yours in the best of bonds, 
I. Caste AGENT, W. H. & F. M. A. 


The following is a Virginia Grand Jury presentation against 
the crime of teaching Scriptures: 
‘“Wood County to wit’’ 
The Grand Jurors impanelled & sworn to enquire of the of- 
fences committed in the body of the Said County on their oath 
present: That Martha Cristian late of said county being an evil 
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disposed person, on the fourth day of July in the year of our 
blessed Lord one thousand eight hundred & forty seven at 
Righteous Ridge in said county not having the fear of God upon 
her eyes, but moved by the Devil wickedly, maliciously, and 
feloniously did teach a black woman named Rebecca alias Black 
Beck to read in the Bible, to the great displeasure of Almighty 
God to the pernicious example of others in like case offending; 
contrary to the forms of the statute (sic) in such case made & 
provided & against the peace & dignity of the Commonwealth of 
the State of Virginia.’’ 

Convicted and sent to the Richmond Penitentiary for two years 
for this henious offence of teaching the reading of the Scriptures. 
Dr. LeMoyne, Washington, Penn. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Djowma, chien de brousse. By René Maran. (Paris: Albin 

Michel, 1927. Pp. 253.) 

René Maran, Goncourt Prize winner, 1921, with his Batouala, 
uses the name of a dog as the title for his second novel of Afri- 
ean exoticism. Djouma is the same little reddish dog, wita 
pointed ears, seen so frequently with Batouala, his master, in 
Maran’s first novel of the same name. Like Batouala, Djowma also 
presents an interesting succession of panoramic views in minia- 
ture of native life, countless abuses, and points of racial conflict 
now rampant in Equatorial Africa. 

The setting is in the French Congo, where Maran wishes to 
show again some of the corrosive effects which certain aspects 
of white civilization are having on a primitive but contemporary 
people. In this novel, however, the details are more numerous, 
the episodes are developed more fully, and the presentation is 
more vivid. Perhaps, to bridle his subjectivity, criticized so much 
in Batouala, he has chosen a dog as observer, protagonist, or 
porte-parole. 

Djouma, while nothing more than a cur in the eyes of his mas- 
ter, knows the life of the brush—the animal life as well as the 
life of man. And although he has not the power of speech, he 
understands the language of man—understands, too, his gestures, 
sufferings, passions, and whims. Upon his ears fall native la- 
ments and dirges shot through with primitive but human pas- 
sions, expressive of wrath and ironic contempt for the white op- 
pressor, yet incomprehensible to this oppressor. 

Djouma knows the horrors and sufferings brought upon the 
natives by burden-bearing, road-building, forced labor, and simi- 
lar hardships. These undertakings are forced upon them in all 
seasons—despite the heat and rain, hunger and sickness, the pan- 
ther, the lion, and reptiles. But rubber must be had at any 
price. Djouma lies at the feet of his black master, nominal chief 
of the Bandas, and hears of hardships, encountered in quest of 
rubber, by forced migrations and living in low, marshy places. 
Here, the bodies of the natives are assaulted by the tse-tse fly, 
the cow fly, the gad fly, honey-seeking gnats, emmets, lice, che- 
goes, and hordes of ants. Added to these are the onslaughts of 
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sleeping sickness and diabetes. The sick and the exhausted na- 
tives are left as provender for scavengers of the air and jungle. 
Complaints against these hardships are answered by punishments, 
including fines and prison sentences. 

At the rubber market, Djouma sees the natives forced to take 
in exchange for their rubber slips of paper, perfumed soap, wine 
and alcohol. Here, he hears them threatened on account of the 
shortage of rubber—nature’s own shortage! Their women and 
children will be sold, old men killed, domestic cattle confiscated, 
villages plundered and burned, and their chiefs fined and put 
into prison. For the Negro must remember that he is the white 
man’s ‘‘boy,’’ his slave, and that rubber production is the basis 
of the white commandant’s promotions. And Djouma remembers 
also that it was at this same rubber market that the white com- 
mandant showed that he knew nothing about native psychology 
and the native language. For he mistook an humble explanation, 
given by Chief Batouala, for a complaint for which he slapped 
the chief, imposed a fine of one hundred francs on him, and 
sentenced him to fifteen days in prison. 

Then Djouma hears endless conversations of those strange vil- 
lages, wholly or partly depopulated. The partly depopulated vil- 
lages add to the burden of the natives, for the iniquitous system 
of tax apportionment insists that those who continue to live in 
these villages must pay the head tax for those natives who have 
died, must pay for what was once the original population. And 
further, villages completely populated must pay the taxes for 
those wholly depopulated. And further still, any village in ar- 
rears in taxes is always subject to the predatory actions of the 
white commandant and his greedy native constabulary. 

This dog sees strange things and actions among the natives 
themselves: backbiting, adultery, theft, indolence, tribal animosi- 
ties, and reprisals. Djouma knows also the hatred which the 
tribes have for the native constabulary which is but one more 
iniquitous tool of the white commandant, perpetrating on their 
black brethren outrages and evils without number. 

In Djouma’s eyes, the only difference between dog and man is 
that the latter walks on two legs instead of four. 

Djouma follows his master, Batouala, until the latter meets his 
death as he rises to punish Yassigui’ndga and Bissibi’ngui—two 
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Congo philanderers—for their outrageous adultery. Although 
the whites restrict certain tribal rites at the grave, the mourning 
scene of this once great chief is one of primitive pathos. After 
the death of Batouala, the dog quits the blacks and lives among 
the white officials. He observes the dispositions of the whites and 
sees that a cur dog of the brush is treated less harshly than the 
black natives. 


Finally, while in quest of food, Djouma is hemmed in by one 
of those relentless fires of the brush, which, despite his efforts to 
escape, soon catches him in its consuming bosom. Will the rav- 
ages of white civilization parallel the inexorableness of the brush 
fire? Is the fate of the natives as inescapable as that of Djouma, 
brush-dog ? 

Three types of exoticism were available for Maran in this 
novel: exoticism chosen by the naive traveler who does not un- 
derstand what he sees, that of the liar who describes what he has 
not seen, and that of the honest literary artist. Maran chose 
the last. Under his pen, African exoticism takes on the perma- 
nent values of exactness and faithfulness. He had learned the 
languages of the two principal tribes and many of their dialects; 
consequently, the epithets and snatches of native songs placed in 
this novel are valuable for the light which they throw on the 
moods and general psychological processes of the natives. For 
twelve years, Maran had lived among them in their wretched 
huts in the brush; consequently, the episodes which he embroiders 
with domestic and tribal customs, and his detailed observations 
of commonplace objects and occurrences pertaining to village life, 
do not impress the reader as false paintings or exaggerated rep- 
resentations of an overdrawn imagination. Maran has presented 
these natives, amid their surroundings, in flesh and blood and 
not in the over-stimulated dream of a poet. His novel deals with 
reality in the accepted manner of Zola, de Maupassant, and the 
Goncourts—authors whose reproductions in literature were photo- 
graphic in impression, leaving nothing to be mistaken. His re- 
productions of auditory, visual, olfactory, and thermic sensations 
reveal again his unusually intimate knowledge of all life about 
him in Equatorial Africa. 

As to technique, the elements of this novel are better integrated 
than in Batouala, its predecessor. The author never wanders 
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from his main interest—the conflict of races. The objectivity of 
the novel is well sustained. Only rarely does the author reveal 
the heat of subjectivity as in the passage which may be trans- 
lated: ‘‘The black man is a black man; the white man is a white 
man. Their tastes and customs differ. The latter lives on the 
forced labor of the former. Therefore it is right for him (the 
black man) to avenge himself whenever the opportunity presents 
itself.’’ Unlike Blaise Diagne, deputy from Senegal, Maran is 
not a ‘‘government man,’’ he does not agree with some of the 
French policies in the African colonies, and he expresses his 
ideas on the conflict of races courageously and frankly. 

This novel will perhaps give Maran a unique rank as a nature 
painter in French literature, placing him in that group which 
includes Chateaubriand, Fromentin, and Loti. To illustrate, we 
translate part of his description of a Congolese dawn: ‘‘ However, 
pursuing far and wide the last traces of night, daylight comes 
into being, gradually. Bit by bit, erect or stunted, humble or 
majestic, the trees reappear in all their vegetative splendor, and 
the kagas outline on four horizons the mountainous convolutions 
of their masses of verdure tinted by transparent mists. At the 
place where the sun rises, the sky begins to assume roseate hues, 
quietly. Soon, there is nothing more than an immense roofing 
of faint azure where countless rosy-drops brighten up like a fan 
amid a generous light of pale liquid gold. Then, suddenly, en- 
tirely unbounded, a silence lies in wait, a silence on watch holds 
sway throughout this spacious world.”’ 


With equally concise and picturesque strokes, Maran shows 
how the twilight of Equatorial Africa speeds into darkness: 

‘“At the end of its course, fascinated by the void, the reddish 
sun sinks into the pits of the blazing west, and suddenly, twi- 
light is announced by the cries and zig-zag flight of some bats. 
Still more suddenly than twilight has fallen, night unfolds, sud- 
denly, on the shoulders of the sky, her immense black broadcloth 
spun with darkness and laminated with stars. Then everything 
takes on aspects of softness, silence, tranquility, dampness, fra- 
grance, or murmurs. Sleep prevails over the villages, plantations, 
and heights. A feeling of space glides everywhere on the wings 
of the wind. It is the preferred time for the tom-toms. Certain 
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ones of them have already begun to question the gloom. And 
now others answer them.”’ 

Nothing less than an accurate knowledge of the country, ac- 
cumulated over a period of twelve years spent down there, and 
vitalized by the artistic genius of the author, could produce de- 
scriptions as concise, compelling, and perfect. 

The novel engrosses the reader by quickening the conscience, 
stimulating the imagination, and evoking striking images. It is 
an excellent piece of protest literature. Maran’s artistic and 
polemic powers have gained in scope, direction, and control. By 
adding to Batouala and Djouma, chien de brousse his fortheom- 
ing novel Le Livre de la Brousse, the manuscript of which I had 
the opportunity of reading in 1932, we shall not be surprised if 
this trilogy would constitute a high-water mark of protest lit- 
erature in France, inspired by the conflict of races in French 
Equatorial Africa. 

W. Napo.eon Rivers 


Quaker Militant: John Greenleaf Whittier. By Albert Mordell. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1933. Pp. xxi, 354. 
Price $3.50 net.) 

This is a most significant book. Its importance derives not 
primarily from the facts that Mr. Mordell’s biography is the 
first full-length study of Whittier that has appeared in nearly 
thirty years, that he has had access to much unpublished ma- 
terial, that his literary judgments are convincing, and that in 
his psychoanalysis of Whittier as a ‘‘male coquet’’ he has made 
intelligent use of this modern tool without succumbing to the 
temptation of treating his whole life as a story of ‘‘The Poet 
and his Girl Friends.’’ The real value of this book lies in its 
courageous presentation of Whittier as a ‘‘militant and radical 
agitator, a stormy prophet charged with blasphemy and sedition, 
a bold propagandist in the cause of human liberty, a shrewd 
politician, and one of the founders of the Republican Party.’’ 

In order to understand that such a presentation required a 
certain amount of courage one need but review the revisionist 
literature in recent American historiography which has empha- 
sized the alleged pro-Southern proclivities or the bestial mean- 
ness of many famous Northern leaders. The less biased writers 
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have merely thrown a cloak of silence around the abolitionist ac- 
tivities of other leaders. Mr. Mordell, however, is not even apolo- 
getic for Whittier’s radicalism. On the contrary, he glories in 
it, he is at his best when he is discussing these comparatively 
little known interests of the Quaker Militant. The author points 
out that Whittier’s real place in American literature is that of 
the American Milton rather than that of the American Burns. 
Nor does he hesitate to declare that he differs from the now gen- 
erally accepted interpretation—including, undoubtedly, that of 
Claude Fuess—of Webster’s famous Seventh of March Speech. 
One may finally congratulate the publishers for bringing out a 
notable book that flies in the face of well-established reactionary 
sentiment. 

Whittier became an abolitionist early in life after being first a 
colonizationist. As early as June, 1833, the influence of Garri- 
son and of the Prudence Crandall case led him to publish at his 
own cost four hundred copies of a pamphlet, Justice and Er- 
pediency. For the next thirty years he was almost constantly in 
the forefront of the struggle for abolition. Like most of the 
leaders of the day, he had his doubts as to the best methods of 
accomplishing the desired end, and he had his quarrels with 
other leaders, including Garrison. His very moderate means and 
his uncertain health prevented him at times from taking as ener- 
getic a part as he would have liked in the struggle. Neverthe- 
less, his zeal and his courage never flagged. On at least two 
occasions—once in Concord and again in Philadelphia—he risked 
his life before angry mobs. He visited the Reverend Charles 
T. Torrey when any one having communication with that im- 
prisoned martyr in the slave cause was likely to be charged with 
sedition. By 1846, when he was not yet forty years old, he was 
recognized as the ‘‘greatest bard of Freedom in America.’’ ‘‘ His 
anti-slavery songs,’’ said Dr. William F. Channing, ‘‘were 
stronger than the laws, and moulded the future more than any- 
thing else in contemporaneous literature, either in this country 
or Europe.’’ 

The reader is indebted to Mr. Mordell for showing the influence 
on Whittier of other abolitionists whose activities Negroes have 
failed sufficiently to appreciate. Notable among these is Caleb 
Bingham, whose American Preceptor first awakened Whittier’s 
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sympathies for the slaves. No less alluring would be a study of 
Professor Charles Follen, the great German Liberal, who, after 
fleeing the reactionary measures of Metternich in his native land, 
espoused the cause of the oppressed in America. 

Lest the reviewer be guilty of selecting only those events which 
portray Whittier in the most favorable light, thereby failing to 
give as well-rounded a picture of him as the author does, mention 
should be made of his political career. Therein Whittier was not 
slow to learn and to adopt some of the petty and unscrupulous 
tricks of the average politician. His furthering of the career of 
Caleb Cushing, the later ‘‘doughface,’’ was certainly not con- 
sonant with the highest principles. The keen disappointment 
which Cushing’s later apologies for slavery caused Whittier were, 
however, more than compensated for by the mordant, relentless, 
brilliant attacks on the peculiar institution by Charles Sumner 
whose election to the Senate was due in no small way to the 
fighting Quaker. 

This excellent book is completed by a splendid bibliography and 
an adequate index. Quaker Militant should be read not only 
by every student of American and Negro history and of Ameri- 
ean literature but also by all those who love a fighter in a noble 
and unpopular cause. 


Edmund Ruffin, Southerner, by Avery Craven. (New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1932. Pp. 268. Price $3.00.) 
Edmund Ruffin is known largely for his work in the restora- 

tion of Southern agriculture in the ante-bellum period. His part 

in the development of Southern consciousness and secession is 
less well understood. This volume attempts to portray Edmund 

Ruffin ‘‘as an approach to Southern Secession,’’ and to use the 

development of his attitudes in such a way as to ‘‘come nearer 

to a true understanding of the South that was, and to its point 
of view in the secession struggle’’ than has yet been done. Al- 
though cognizant of the great difficulty in combining a personal 
biography with a study of the secession movement, the author 
points out in his preface that the effort ‘‘has been thought worth 
while.’’ 

It is impossible here to single out more than the main features 
of this unique and many sided book for which all available 
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sources have been ransacked, from legislative enactments to the 
scribblings of the lesser-folk of the pre-war South. 


Ruffin is first used to depict the life of the Southern planter. 
This class had a civilization formed along the lines of the old 
world pattern. They regarded slavery as being ‘‘not only good 
but an essential for whites and blacks.’’ They gave personal 
direction to plantation management and ‘‘careful attention to 
the health of their slaves, furnishing medical aid as needed and 
paying bills which sometimes ran from twenty to forty dollars 
a year for service to a single negro.’’ In other words, Ruffin is 
used as the archetype of a planter who lived in a large planta- 
tion house, who was a ‘‘deist’’ in his religious thinking, who 
took life extremely seriously, who aspired to be a leader in com- 
munity life and who had the country gentleman ideal. He was a 
man who tried to live up to the low country standard; he was 
characteristic of the men of his section, in that his aspirations 
were like those of the tide-water folk, and what is more impor- 
tant, he was successful where others failed to make farming con- 
tinuously profitable. 

The author, in his chapter on ‘‘The Gentleman Farmer,”’ in- 
spires deep appreciation for Edmund Ruffin’s contributions to 
agricultural knowledge as editor of the Farmer’s Register, as a 
member of the Virginia Agricultural Board, and as Agricultural 
Surveyor of South Carolina, thus leaving no doubt as to his as- 
sertion that ‘‘Edmund Ruffin has a good claim to being called 
the father of soil chemistry in America.’’ 


From the Negro’s point of view, Dr. Craven presents a not un- 
pleasant picture of slavery. In fact, it is a rosy portrayal of slave 
life, sometimes overlooking the fact that Ruffin lived in a section 
where the institution of slavery had become older and more mel- 
lowed than in some of the Southern frontier regions. It is a 
picture of slavery on a plantation where the master was present 
nearly all of the year and was not an absentee-landlord, as was 
often the case on the rice plantations of South Carolina and 
Georgia. Moreover, in the older region the master knew not only 
the house servants but the vast majority of the field hands. In 
this regard Ruffin was hardly ‘‘typical’’ as a master of slaves. 

Of greater significance, from the point of view of the Negro, 
is the author’s keen understanding and appreciation of how the 
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Negro in an inconspicuous but nevertheless very definite way 
proved his worth in bringing about a rehabilitation of Southern 
agriculture. By the use of slave labor alone, often working with 
a Negro overseer, Ruffin lifted exhausted acres to a high degree 
of productiveness. The Negro proved himself as capable of re- 
building lands as he is generally supposed to have been a de- 
stroyer. As the author states, ‘‘The Negro slave, in such a sys- 
tem, proved just as efficient in applying marl, spreading manure, 
mowing clover, binding wheat, cultivating corn, or butchering 
hogs as he had once been in the wholesale destroying of land 
with his crude hoe in tobacco fields.’’ 


It is also interesting to note that even in this older portion 
of Virginia where slave families were supposed to have been held 
together on all occasions, Edmund Ruffin divided families in 
building a new foree for his Marlbourne plantation. It might 
also be profitable for those who insist that the slave when well 
treated was contented with his lot, to notice that ‘‘Jem Sykes, 
the foreman,’’ fled the plantation on the first approach of the 
Union Army and did not return even when they withdrew. 


Turning from Ruffin as the gentleman farmer, Professor 
Craven next depicts him as an ardent Southern nationalist who 
played a vital part in creating a Southern consciousness. 
Throughout the secession movement he was almost constantly on 
the move and took advantage of every opportunity to express 
himself on such national issues as the annexation of Texas, the 
Wilmot Proviso, the Compromise of 1850, the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill, the Dred Scott Decision and the John Brown raid. 


Moreover, the author portrays Edmund Ruffin as one who did 
not desert his fellow Southern nationalists when the conflict be- 
came irrepressible. He was at Fort Sumter and fired the first 
shot. He was in the thickest of the maneuvers at Chickahominy 
and he saw ‘‘the shattered elements of Lee’s once glorious army 
... lay down their arms.’’ In the end he penned a note to the 
conquerors, registering his wholehearted disapproval of the in- 
vasion of the South and took his own life. 

A few points in the volume need checking. First of all, Ed- 
mund Ruffin was not quite the Southern gentleman at his best; 
his progenitors were well-to-do farmers but they were, neverthe- 
less, in a class a little below the more prosperous planters of the 
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tide-water region. He was not a typical planter in that his 
plantation was not quite up to the standard of the tide-water 
region. In short, he was not ‘‘typical,’’ as the author implies. 
But this very fact, perhaps, makes Ruffin a more valuable me- 
dium through which to trace the development of a Southern 
consciousness and through which to trace the secession movement. 
In doing so, Dr. Craven has scored a success. He has produced 
a work that is both unique and sound in its approach. 

As to the somewhat controversial theme in regard to the re- 
sponsibility for precipitating the war between the states, the 
author places the blame rather heavily on Abraham Lincoln and 
the Republican Party, charging them with having made a war 
inevitable by conjuring up differences where practically none 
existed. Although Dr. Craven does not quite make his point, 
he shows independence of judgment and ingenuity in his use of 
documentary evidence in establishing convincing arguments for 
his case. 

Edmund Ruffin, Southerner, is a notable contribution in that 
it presents a valuable cross section of Southern life in the ante- 
bellum period, throwing new light on both the basic economic de- 
velopments and on the growth of that movement which ended in 
a strike for independence. 

The book is not only a contribution to historical scholarship, 
but it is also well written. The author has solved the exceedingly 
difficult problem of combining a description of institutions with 
the portrayal of a living personage. 

JAMES B. BROWNING 


The Tragedy of Lynching. By Arthur Raper. (Capel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1933. Pp. vi, 499. Price 
$2.50 net.) 

The Tragedy of Lynching is the completed report of a study 
begun three years ago by the Southern Commission on the Study 
of Lynching, formed at the suggestion of the Commission on In- 
ter-racial Cooperation when lynching showed a marked increase 
in 1930. Arthur F. Raper, a young white Southerner on the 
staff of the latter Commission, directed the field investigations 
and research in which he was ably assisted by Professor Walter 
R. Chivers of Morehouse College. Of more than passing interest 
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is the fact that a book so condemnatory of the South should be 
published by the University of North Carolina Press, although 
this is by no means the first time that this publishing house has 
brought out books that do not portray that section as the domi- 
cile of chivalry. 

Two previous reports had already been published. One of 
them, Lynchings and What They Mean, presented in pamphlet 
form substantially the general findings and recommendations 
contained in the present volume. The other pamphlet, The Mob 
Murder of S. 8S. Mincey, gave two case studies of the type which 
fill the largest part of the completed work. 

While Dr. Raper and his associates have uncovered but few 
facts not familiar to unbiased students and observers, their study 
will undoubtedly exercise a greater influence on those Southern- 
ers who are being aroused from their complacency and on those 
Northerners who are awakening from their lethargy than if a 
similar body of facts were presented by persons or organizations 
living outside the South. It is not surprising to learn now that 
of the 3,693 mob victims between 1889 and 1929 in the United 
States only 614 or 16.7 per cent were accused of rape, that among 
the apologists for lynching were found judges, prosecuting attor- 
neys, lawyers, business men, teachers, mechanics, day laborers, 
and women of many types, and that ‘‘two of the 1930 mob vic- 
tims were innocent of crime (they were not even accused), and 
there is grave doubt of the guilt of eleven others.’’ It might not 
be superfluous, however, to give the enumeration of some of the 
offenses for which persons were lynched. These were, as Dr. 
Raper points out, ‘‘inciting racial troubles, bringing suit against 
white men, frightening school children, operating house of ill- 
fame from which two white girls were taken, trying to act like a 
white man, refusal to pay note, seeking employment in restaurant, 
forcing white boy to commit crime, expressing sympathy with 
murder of white men, participating in fight between white and 
Negro, denouncing sailor’s part in Chicago Race Riot, member 
of Non-Partisan League, strike-breaker, alleged disrespectful ut- 
terances against President Wilson, using offensive language, im- 
plicated in larceny, stealing hogs, horse-stealing, poisoning mules, 
jumping labor contract, suspected of killing cattle, keeping a 
gambling house, boastful remarks, assisting accused Negro to es- 
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cape, expressing sympathy with lynched Negro, and accused of 
conjuring.”’ 

Among the most significant subjects discussed are the attitude 
of the church and of the press, the debasement of citizenship, the 
direct and indirect financial losses to a community in which a 
lynching occurs, cultural, political, and economic exploitation as 
related to lynching. In all of these matters the author main- 
tains an unbiased, dispassionate, and convincing attitude that 
will move all except the most case-hardened observers of Ameri- 
ean life. The case studies from which the conclusions are drawn 
present facts which should make every white person in those sec- 
tions have the common decency to remain silent when Hitler 
and the Nazis are being excoriated. The Tragedy of Lynching is 
for these reasons one of the most notable contributions to the 
literature about America’s greatest shame. 


Rayrorp W. Logan 








NOTES 


THe Comina ANNUAL MEETING oF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
Stupy or Neagro Lire AND HIstTory 


The Annual Meeting of The Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History will take place this year in Washington, 
D. C., during the last week of October. The tentative program, 
which is nearing completion, includes many significant events of 
interest not only to specialists but also to the general public. 

One evening will be devoted to Negro music as interpreted by 
local and nearby artists and by groups. On another evening 
Negro poetry will be presented by such leading poets as Sterling 
Brown, Countee Cullen, Georgia Douglass Johnson, and Alice 
Dunbar-Nelson. During one afternoon visitors and the public 
will be given an opportunity of witnessing an exhibit of the 
works of Negro painters and sculptors, notable among whom are 
James V. Herring, James A. Porter, James L. Wells, and Lois 
Jones of Howard University. A lecture and discussion will 
elaborate upon the work of these and other contributors. 

In view of the growing realization of the value and necessity 
of teaching Negro history in the schools, as manifested by the 
recent approval of a group of prominent educators of both races 
in this country, this subject will receive serious and_ schol- 
arly consideration. Among the experienced educators who will 
discuss this question are President Joseph J. Rhoads of Bishop 
College, of Texas, and Dr. Charlotte Hawkins Brown, President 
of Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, North Carolina. Other 
speakers at the meeting will include Dr. Charles H. Wesley 
and Professor Benjamin Brawley of Howard University, Pro- 
fessor Luther P. Jackson of Virginia State College, and Mr. Her- 
man Dreer of the public schools of St. Louis. 

Of unusual importance is the session to be devoted to ‘‘The 
Negro in European Literature.’’ Dr. Valaurez B. Spratlin of 
Howard University will speak on the Negro in Spanish and 
Latin American Literature and Dr. W. Napoleon Rivers of the 
Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina will dis- 
cuss the Negro in French Literature. Other students will partici- 
pate in the discussion of this long-neglected field. 

In order to increase the interest in this field, as suggested 
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by an illuminating article in the July issue of THE 
JOURNAL OF Necro History, the Director has called a confer- 
ence of the heads of departments of modern languages in the 
leading universities and colleges. At this conference, which 
will be held during the Annual Meeting, plans will be per- 
fected for publishing texts in Romance languages, edited by 
Negro scholars. The Director considers this one of the most 
important projects undertaken in recent years.’ It will be 
recalled that the Associated Publishers brought out some years 
ago Toussaint Louverture, editea by Dr. Georgiana Simpson 
of Howard University. 

The general committee in charge of the Annual Meeting is 
fortunate in having for its chairman Mr. Garnet C. Wilkinson, 
First Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Washington, for its 
secretary Miss Nannie Burroughs, principal of the National 
Training School for Women and Girls, Lincoln Heights, D. C., 
and for assistant secretary Mr. Joseph G. Logan, principal of 
the Shaw Junior High School. The interest of these educators is 
indicative of the interest of the entire community in the Annual 
Meeting. 


THE PASSING OF WALTER H. MAZYCK 


On August 7 passed from this life Walter H. Mazyck, a 
useful and scholarly man on the threshold of achievement in 
historiography. He was born in Charleston, South Carolina, 
on December 14, 1895. He attended there Winslow’s Private 
School and Avery Institute where he finally prepared for ud- 
mission to Howard University. At this institution he com- 
pleted first the college course and then the law course in which 
he won high honors. During the World War he served with 
eredit as a first lieutenant, and was afterwards promoted to 
captain of infantry in the United States Reserve Corps. After 
practicing law for a while in the firm known as Love, Johnson, 
and Mazyck, he found it necessary to restrict himself to service in 
the Navy Department of the United States. 


In the work of the Navy Department Mr. Mazyck found the 
opportunity of his life. His duties were such that he could 
exam*ne many official documents not easily accessible to other 
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persons. In this way he became interested in what George 
Washington had said or done with respect to the Negro. When 
the Bicentennial Celebration of the Great American took place, 
then, Mr. Mazyck brought out through the Associated Pub- 
lishers George Washington and the Negro. In this work the 
author applied the knowledge of evidence and presentation of 
a case that he had been taught in the law school. In order 
better to prepare himself for his avocation he pursued grad- 
uate study in history at Howard University. This training 
enabled him to produce an interesting work which will be 
valuable in the years to come. 

Going forward with his work in the Navy Department, Mr. 
Mazyck planned to make a similar study of all the presidents 
of the United States with respect to the Negro. At the time 
of his death he was already far advanced in his work on Lin- 
coln that promised to be of even greater interest than his study 
of George Washington. That he has been cut off at this mo- 
ment works a great loss to the cause of unearthing the whole 
truth. It is very doubtful that we shall soon have in this po- 
sition another person with the same opportunity combined with 
the qualifications with respect to historical scholarship and the 
necessary interest in his people. 

We have suffered a further loss in that Mr. Mazyck had 
been selected by Mr. Benjamin Brawley, the editor of a series 
of forthcoming biographies of prominent Negroes, to write that 
of Colonel Charles Young. Having for a number of years 
manifested interest in the career of this soldier, Mr. Mazyck 
was probably better prepared than any other writer to per- 
form this task. He had, however, so nearly completed both 
the research and the writing of this book that, upon publica- 
tion, it may truly be said to be the work of this young scholar. 
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GO TO SCHOOL 


and 
GO TO THE BEST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





Go where the atmosphere is Christian 
2. Where the training in character building ideals is the chief 
objective 5 
3. Where qualities of leadership are developed 


Where you can take your academic training and learn a 
trade at the same time 


ACADEMIC COURSES TRADES 
Standard Junior High School—Two Dressmaking Domestic Science 
years Handicraft Pe. Arts 
, : Social Service omemaking 
Senior High School—Four years Mesle and Publie Speaking 
Junior College—Two years Athletics 
STUDENTS: 


The students are ambitious girls who come from every section of the 
country. 
EXCELS IN FOREIGN SERVICE: 


The Training School has prepared and sent more girls to serve in foreign 
fields than any other Negro institution. 


FINE FACULTY: 
We select Christian teachers from the best colleges and universities. 


SPECIAL: 


Girls who have native ability for vocal or instrumental music and those 
who desire to become public speakers will find the 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 


Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, President 
LINCOLN HEIGHTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The place to develop their powers 





SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 
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III. The District of Columbia “The linas, Georgia and Ten- 
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V. Virginia and the Richmond “a —” aaatence ot 
Market XIV. Some Alabama and Mississippi 
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in Charleston Fever” 


IX. Dividing Families and Sell- XVII. The Status of Slave-Trading 
ing Children Separately— XVIII. Estimates as to Numbers, 
Restrictions Transactions and Value 


An authoritative study of a subject of never-ending interest and importance 
to students and readers of history. It is realistic, picturesque and analyzes facts 
and conditions with a masterly poise. 


It deserves a place in every library. 
Order Through Regular Source of Book Supply or Publishers 


12-20 Hopkins PL. J. H. FURST COMPANY Baltimore, Md. 











Press COMMENTS ON ‘“‘SLAVE-IRADING IN 


THE OLpD SOUTH” 


“The Really Tragic Era. It was high time that some one should do the heavy 
spade work which Frederic Bancroft has done, digging out the contemporary news- 
paper material for his Slave-Trading in the Old South. This book is not written 
with the passion and purple of Clande Bowers’s The Tragic Era, which is typical 
of the fashionable tone in current bistory writing; but it presents evidence which 
is an inescapable part of the real historical record. There is no passion in Mr. 
Bancroft’s book; but the facts themselves shout ... . Children, says Professor 
Ulrich B. Phillips, accepted as an impartial authority on the Old South, ‘were 
hardly ever sold separately.’ Mr. Bancroft has no difficulty in proving the con- 
trary. There were even traders who made a specialty of selling young children.’’ 
—LEWIS GANNETT in New York Herald-Tribune. 

“A Dark, Dark Story. Frederic Bancroft’s book is a satisfactory volume, filling 
a long-standing need for an impartial and scientific investigation of the slave-trade 
in the old South .... Anyone desiring a thorough knowledge of ante-bellum 
Southern civilization should read Slave-Trading in the Old South. Not that it 
offers a glamorous picture; far from that, it describes a phase of history which is 
no less fundamental and important because it is unpleasant.’’—Epwarp WYATT, 
in the Richmond, Va., News Leader. 

‘*A curious, terrible book is this .... It is a scholarly piece of work, docu- 
mented carefully and written with some sense of historical perspective.’’—W. A. W. 
in Emporia Gazette. 

‘¢Mr. Frederic Bancroft shows us slave trading as it really was .... He 
shows that restrictions against separating families and other such brutal phases of 
the trade meant little or nothing, and, indeed, we see the business exactly as it 
was, neither darker nor lighter.’’—London Spectator. 

‘*No student of our intermingled political, social, and industrial history can 
afford to overlook Mr. Bancroft’s Slave-Trading in the Old South, which is a gen- 
uinely important work in its special field .... and it is also absorbingly inter- 
esting, packed with out-of-the-way information and illuminating anecdote, and with 
illustrations so chosen as to make them appear as a vital part of the narrative 
itself.’’—Hartford Courant. 

‘‘Bancroft has been very thorough in his research, and equally neutral in his 
descriptions. He lets the practice, in a word, speak for itself. The illustrations 
are made from pictures drawn at the time slavery was in its heyday and from 
reproductions of slave advertisements in scores of southern newspapers. This book 
is a revelation of how farspread and permeating was the traffic in slaves.’’—Ohio 
State Journal. 

‘“Dr. Bancroft has gone to the very bottom of things .... Proceeding system- 
atically, he studied the slave trade at the various centers from which it radiated. 
. ... The book is surcharged with facts to prove that traders did not hesitate to 
separate wives from their husbands and sold young children throughout the slave- 
holding area .... He further shows that indirectly the proudest blood in that 
section participated in the traffic, that actual slave traders were sometimes their 
‘most highly respected citizens.’ Fancy girls were sold for concubinage and mas- 
ters raised families by their women slaves.’’—The Journal of Negro History. 

‘¢Dr. Bancroft knocks all the props from under the sentimentalists. He talks 
not about moonlight and magnolias, but about the auction block. Particularly he 
administers an antidote to the tenderness which Prof. U. B. Phillips has shown 
for the institution of slavery .... Dr. Bancroft deals with the division of fami- 
lies, showing how inevitable it was, despite assertions by masters and traders that 
it was not done; he treats of slave breeding, of coffles, ‘fancy girls,’ self-sales- 
manship often displayed by slaves, slave pens, prices, all being illustrated with an 
abundance of documentary material. The book is as packed with human interest 
as any you will find, and is quite as surely packed with thorough scholarship. ’’— 
Broapus MITCHELL in Baltimore Sun. 





